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Di-verging paths? 


Three remarkable things happened during 
the last quarter, which may have the 
utmost implications for Britain’s future. 

Most startling was the sudden death 
of the Princess of Wales in Paris. The 
reaction to her death was revelatory of 
an exceedingly emotional Britain, the 
existence of which is normally unsus- 
pected. The extraordinary scenes — the 
flowers, the candles, the photograph- 
bestrewn trees and the vast, silent 
crowds - were reminiscent of the Middle 
Ages. The Princess’ relationship with the 
public was even more complex than her 
Pyrrhic relationship with the press. Many 
of the mourners who were briefly so 
incensed with press photographers were 
the selfsame people who had for years 
greedily devoured all the intrusive 
pictures of her that the newspapers 
could find. The sense as of personal 
bereavement felt by many was admixed 
with a voyeuristic curiosity, just as in life 
pity for her was mixed in with impa- 
tience with her and at times maybe even 
a little schadenfreude. 

What was most galling was the 
tendency of some to use the Princess’ 
death to stir up republican hatreds — 
such as the shrewish correspondent who 
said that “Diana had shown the Royal 
Family up for what they are —- a numb, 
dumb dinosaur”. One of the interviewers 
priming mourners outside Kensington 
Palace with leading questions once said 
that the only way to greet the Duke of 
Edinburgh was to spit at him. Although 


EDITORIAL 
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there are undoubtedly decent republi- 
cans, the movement as a whole may be 
summarised as being this spiteful, 
unimaginative and philistine woman 
multiplied 10,000-fold. Even so-called 
Conservatives are attacking the monar- 
chy — William Hague’s agreement with 
Labour to abolish hereditary peerages is 
a direct attack on the hereditary principle 
and the Royal Family itself. 

The two other remarkable things that 
happened were the Scottish and Welsh 
referenda, which demonstrate that there 
is at the very least considerable dissatis- 
faction with Westminster on the Celtic 
fringes, if not a majority desire for 
independence. It would be easy to 
overstate the significance of these 
results, but they do make the prospect of 
at least Scottish independence less 
remote (insofar as a socialist Scotland 
within the EU could ever be fully inde- 
pendent!). Patriots should accept that the 
Celtic desire for greater autonomy is real, 
and they should make the best of this 
situation — without closing the door on 
future reconciliation. What is now 
essential is that we should resist strongly 
the continuing attempts of the Left to 
break up the rest of the union, both in 
Northern Ireland and within England. It 
may well be that the attempt to break up 
Britain may have the unexpected effect 
of compelling the long-quiescent English 
to begin asking questions about their 
national identity — with unpredictable, 
but not necessarily unwelcome, results. 
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Ringing the changes in Europe 





Antony Milne says that Franco-German rivalry means 
that big changes are in the offing 





n the long struggle to shape Europe’s 
destiny, there has always been a 
tendency for the most powerful coun- 
tries, such as Germany, to export their 
own weltanschauung. 
Germany has _ always had a strong 
control culture in philosophy and in 
statesmanship. The German political 


tradition is authoritarian, from Frederick 


the Great via Bismarck to Hitler, and 
Helmut Kohl is an authoritarian demo- 
crat. This leads those on the Right in 
Britain to suspect all along that a 
Germanified Europe will not be libertar- 
ian and participatory at all. 

But this fate seems to be Europe’s 
historic lot, since most of its political 
intellectuals are, in essence, authoritar- 
ian. As John Laughland points out in 
The Tainted Source, a unified, federal 
Europe is a crypto-fascist idea of long 
standing. The greatest of all ironies is 
that this idea was promoted in postwar 
Europe as an antidote to “militarism, 
despotism and war”. In other words it 
was not the corporate state that was to 
blame but German warmongering. 

But we are now living with the 
consequences of a European disaster — 
the reunification of Germany. This rein- 
forced German neuroses about national 
power, and inspired the Germans to 
take the lead in reinstating a corporatist 
Europe so that it would be Europe that 
would seem to be powerful, rather than 
Germany alone. This time it would be 
done without recourse to war. German 
war-guilt stemming from the rather 
vengeful and continuing postwar com- 
mentary about Nazi Germany has not 
done Europe any favours. Kohl has 
craftily played upon the old ‘national- 
ism means war’ argument that so 
petrifies the Left. 

Hence the Germans could possibly 
regain political control of Europe by 
exploiting those same fears. Even so, 
like all second-rate leaders, Kohl him- 
self has been blind to history. He has 
encouraged NATO to reach as far as 
Russia’s borders so that Russia, inevi- 
tably, remains suspicious. Kohl thinks 
he is a world statesman, but fails to 
acknowledge that he presides over an 
over-industrialized economy not even 
as powerful as Bismarck’s. He has an 
effete army and security services that 
wallow in the guilt of history, which 
has allowed eight million foreigners to 
cross its borders without let or 
hindrance. 


When Kohl said that the nation- 
state cannot solve the great problems 
of the 21st Century he was contra- 
dicting all expert opinion about the way 
the world is evolving: superstates 
(especially the bourgeois variety) are 
definitely on the way out. Even the 
nation-state is weakening relative to 
the regions. 

Yet the German president, trapped 
in a time-warp, has been emasculating 
Europe’s economic strength, has caused 
continuing governmental turbulence, 
and created a Europe-wide culture of 
political dishonesty. He has exported 
deflationary pressures via the Bundes- 
bank, making France’s unreconstructed 
economy worse as it struggles with a 
harsh period of economic adjustment. 
German productivity has slowed alarm- 
ingly since Kohl has been in office. He 
has allowed industrial levies and taxes 
to spiral, with half the costs going in 
pensions and welfare. A worker costs 
BMW more than $40 an hour, half of it 
paid to the Bonn government. The OECD 
said in August that unemployment is 
likely to remain at over 4 million in 
Germany next year, and is unlikely to 
fall unless more structural reforms are 
made. 

However, although both the Ger- 
mans and the French believe in a federal 
union, both have, in essence, rival 
nationalistic visions. The French see 
monetary union as a way of destroying 
German economic dominance and cre- 
ating a state big enough to counterbal- 
ance the US, and of projecting French 
diplomatic power. 

France is still adhering to its Euro- 
wide ‘social chapters’ and govern- 
ment-sponsored employment schemes. 
Essentially, France sees currency policy 
as a neo-socialist tool for growth, while 
the Germans see it as a system for 
preserving fiscal stability. Some sus- 
pect that allowing Germany to lead the 
way in European monetary policy was a 
French choice from 1983 onwards when 
the Mitterrand socialist experiment went 
wrong. It was also out of fear that 
Germany would turn eastwards that 
Mitterrand tied Koh! to an EMU timeta- 
ble. But after Mitterrand died the mis- 
sion became associated too much with 
Kohl, and the French now believe that 
they should oversee the political man- 
agement of the Euro zone to balance 
the power of the proposed European 
Central Bank, a German-inspired project. 
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Continuing Franco-German rivalry 
has been exacerbated by the economic 
weakness of both countries. Alain 
Touraine, the distinguished political sci- 
entist, says France is a “drunken ship” 
rolling rudderless. He said that in 1958 
France broke itself over Algeria. Ten 
years later it broke again in the Leftist 
riots of ‘68. It is now on the verge of 
breaking itself once again, with changes 
to its management structure and the 
consciousness-of its enarque class. 





“If France ever holds the 
balance of power, it will 
mean a cultural shift to the 
Right everywhere” 





France’s history is one of autocracy 
interrupted by revolution. She has a 
large Rightist electorate, and remains 
today the’ only European power to in- 
dulge in a bit of self-aggrandizement. If 
France ever holds the balance of power, 
it will mean a cultural shift to the Right 
everywhere. One problem is that the 
power of the French President has been 
reduced and sullied since the Gaullist 
constitution of 1958. Jacques Chirac is 
probably the least effective President 
of all, miscalculating the elections of 
last June and damaging his own 
government. But he can re-establish 
himself by carving out a role on the 
world stage, which includes promoting 
the enlargement of NATO. 

In the meantime, now that the Euro- 
pean economy is improving, Bonn and 
Paris have said they’ are ready to go 
ahead with the single currency. One 
recent surprise is the way Lionel Jospin, 
elected Prime Minister on ‘socialist’ (in 
reality protectionist) pledges that made 
him appear a Euro-sceptic, has con- 
firmed his new-found enthusiasm for 
the Euro. Yet the Germans still see the 
French vision as a recipe for inflation 
via a soft currency, especially as the 
Euro now seems to embrace the Club 
Med mendicants. Indeed, Kohl could be 
in trouble if he goes along with Jospin’s 
desire for a kinder, gentler EMU, but he 
might risk that since it is a political goal. 
And it makes little difference that Kohl’s 
era is ending. His opposition is just as 
pro-Euro as the Christian Democrats, 
and may even favour Jospin’s pro- 
growth siege-economy values. But this 
would be the worst possible outcome 
for Europe — EMU plus loose fiscal 
policies. 

Whatever happens, the old order in 
Europe is surely coming to anend. UO 


Antony Milne is a contributing editor, 
Right Now! and a freelance writer 








The Forsyth saga 





Derek Turner interviews novelist Frederick Forsyth 





To what do you attribute the Conservative 
defeat on May 1st? 


A huge range of factors. Europe was probably the the only 
issue that wasn’t an issue, if you follow me. People saw that 
neither party was prepared to be overtly federalist and neither 
prepared to be overtly pro-sovereignty, so it was simply put on 
the back burner. People voted on all the other grievances, 
which were legion — the ERM matter, lost houses and jobs, 
arms to Iraq, the tawdry Scott Inquiry, the seeming necessity of 
appointing Lord Nolan and Sir Gordon Downey, the inability of 
the leadership to control the backbenchers on Europe or 
hospital closures. There was also a perception of vacillating 
leadership and of a party that had been too long in office. It was 
institutionalised han-kani. 

On the other side, they saw a revolutionised Labour Party 
saying all the right things presented in an extraordinarily 
professional manner, having borrowed a lot from American 
methodology. They were more charming, interesting, chal- 
lenging and youthful-looking. That was the key. Blair was, and 
is, New Labour. It was mainly the attractiveness of this young, 
smiling, charismatic speaker with a nice wife and three nice 
children, all of whom were flagrantly used in a manner not 
really seen before. 

But Blair did not attract a landslide; the landslide aban- 
doned the Tories. 4,500,000 who voted Tory in 1992 either 
changed allegiance or stayed at home in 1997. | warned the 
Tories for 12-15 months prior to May ist that there were 
3,000,000 AWOL Conservative voters, but it fell on deaf ears. 
To that 3,000,000 you can add nearly 1,000,000 who went 
UKIP and RP and about 500,000 who changed to LibDem or 
Labour - 4,500,000 in all. Had they stayed where they were, 
14,000,000 would have voted Tory and 13,500,000 Labour. 


Has anything gone wrong with the 
philosophy of conservatism? How should 
the Party go about repairing itself? 


In the last five years, the basic principles of Toryism were 
systematically abandoned — | speak as a 40 year long Con- 
servative. | would list these principles as minimal taxes, mini- 
mum bureaucracy; a traditionalist attitude to law and order — 
which only came back in the last two years; a traditionalist 
attitude to education; unswerving support for the family — there 
was hardly a measure that could be taken against the family 
that was not taken in order to support the dependency culture, 
not 10% of whose beneficiaries would vote Tory in a month of 
Sundays anyway; unswerving support for the businessman 
and particularly the small businessman, and finally a vigorous 
defence of British interests abroad. 

Broadly speaking, the Tories abandoned those principles 
and so lost its core vote. There has got to be a complete 
re-statement of what Toryism is about. If they are the same 
principles that have sustained Toryism since Eden and 
Macmillan, fine, let’s restate them. If there are to be new 
principles then they must be worked out, but on a national 
consultative basis and not in a closed committee room. 

The Party has been overly complacent, conceited and 
presumptive of support for far too long. 300,000 Tory activists 


have quit over the past seven years. The Party has got be 
reanimated, rejuvenated, restructured and refunded. People 
are lethargic and devoid of ideas. There is a massive adminis- 
trative job to be done. And then the Party at Westminster has 
to be re-disciplined. 


Had the Tories let down business? 


Big business abandoned the Tories pretty sharpish, being 
early wooed and won by Blair and Brown. The CBI, for 
example, is now in extremely trendy hands with Colin Marshall 
and Adair Turner. Big business wants strong government, and 
likes to be told what's what so that it can plan. 

The Tories did nothing to protect the small businessman, 
whois being hagridden by rules and regulations. There was the 
example of a guest house in Shropshire. Down the lane there 
lived a farmer who kept free-range chickens. The guests very 
much appreciated fresh brown eggs for breakfast, and the 
hotelier used to purchase the eggs from him. But he was found 
out and forbidden, because the eggs had not been properly 
graded as per EEC regulations — so he had to go to Tesco 
instead. Many small businessmen have to cope with that kind 
of lunacy every day of their lives, rules and regulations which 
cost them time to implement and comply with, and which cost 
the rest of us money. 


Should we leave the European Union? 


No. One of the strongest, and most mendacious allegations 
from all the Euro-federalist camps is that there is no alternative 
to their viewpoint but some sort of blasted wasteland of 
isolation, poverty, destitution and zero trading opportunities 
outside the EU. | don't believe in this scare story. | believe there 
is a media via. Europe does not want to lose Britain as a 
trading partner. Our account is far too big and to them far too 
important. It is also very much in their favour to the tune of, for 
this last year, £12 billion. 

The threat that has been raised by newspapers like the 
Guardian that 3,500,000 jobs are on the line unless we are 
subsumed into Europe overlooks the fact that 5,000,000 Euro- 
pean jobs would be on the line if we were to say that we’re not 
buying any more Volkswagens or Mercedes because they’re 
not buying any more Rovers. | don’t think that is the issue. 
Trade will go on because it is mutually beneficial and for no 
other reason. As for isolation, we are very high table members 
of the United Nations General Assembly, the Security Council, 
NATO, the WEU, OECD, the World Trade Organisation, 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the G7 group of 
nations and so on. 

Of the twenty or so major fora around this world, we are in 
all of them, and at the top table in 13 or 14. That’s hardly 
isolation. It’s like saying that Japan is isolated because she’s 
not a member of NATO, or Switzerland is isolated because 
she’s not a member of the United Nations. We should seek a 
special relatiosnship with our partners in Europe, who would 
heave a sigh of relief and be more than happy to accommo- 
date us. It would be like being a county member of White's or 
Pratt's — you pay a small contribution, you are on very good 
terms with with all the members and you have full access to all 
the club facilities. 
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Why did you participate in the 
shambolic Carlton TV monarchy 
“debate”? 


Carlton contacted me, said that they were 
planning to have a serious debate onthe consti- 
tutional aspects of the British monarchy and 
asked if | had views. | told them why, from the 
British point of view, a constitutional monarchy 
was probably preferable to a presidential repub- 
lic. | pointed out that monarchical states like 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Spain and 
Japan were all peaceful and successful. They 
asked me to participate on the monarchist team, 
saying there would be four segments to the 
show, the first theme being “Is the monarchy in 
crisis?”, the second being the financial and eco- 
nomic aspects, and the third the constitutional 
alternatives. The final segment was to be a 
general discussion. They said that it would be in 
front of a large, hand-picked audience, and | 
thought it was going to be a serious debate a /a 
Oxford or Cambridge Union, with a reasonable 
time to put your. point of view, and then an 
opposing point of view, with interjections from 
the audience under a chairman of the kidney of 
Sir Robin Day. 

When | got there, | looked around and at the 
crowd, realised the monarchists were pretty thin 
on the ground and not, | thought, great debaters, 
while quite a powerful team of republicans had been set up 
with Andrew Morton, Andrew Neil and so on. It seemed a bit 
weighted. | found at my side a charming gentleman called the 
Duke of Braganza, the claimant to the Portuguese throne, who 
unfortunately was difficult to understand. | peeked through the 
curtains to find not a cross section of the British public, but what 
looked to me like a mob bussed in from the city centres of 
most of our major cities, with a number of animators in 
tracksuits running up and down the aisles between them 
‘shouting “Get vocal!” which they needed no encouragement to 
do. I’m sure a lot of them had been on lager on their way down 
in their coaches. 

Stephen Dorrell was there, but he took one look and quit. 
It was very tempting to pull out, but | thought if | did pull out it 
would be an absolute walkover, which | suspect was the intent 
behind it. | just took the view that it was going to be a bear 
garden. They’re going to fight bare knuckle, so I'lldo the same 
and see what happens. So that was the way we fought. Our 
chairman was Roger Cook, charming fellow, but with no 
experience as a chairman of a debate. 

At the end, the audience was very predictably 2—1 against 
the monarchy but the phone-in vote was almost the reverse, 
2-1 in favour, with only one region, Scotland, voting against 
the monarchy. 


Which writers do you admire? 


| confess that my tastes are middle to low-brow. David Cornwell 
wouldn't like that because | like his work too. | once got about 
40 pages into a Salman Rushdie and | had to put it down as | 
didn’t know what he was talking about. There are books | 
admire, like Cry The Beloved Country and The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom, but they are very few. 

Most authors have their fads, then readers simply abandon 
them. Dennis Wheatley was one of the biggest authors in 
Britain when | was a boy. HE Bates was another. Apart from 
The Darling Buds of May, which was successful because of 
David Jason, HE Bates would have passed away. Does any- 





one read Evelyn Waugh now? Waugh was enormous when | 
was a boy. 


What about your own background? How did you 
become a novelist? 


| was born in 1938 in Ashford in Kent. My father was a furrier, 
and had a little fur salon. My mother ran a dress shop under- 
neath. | lived there until the age of 9. After the war, | went to 
prep school in Tonbridge and then on scholarship to Tonbridge 
School, which | disliked intensely. My father said he would pull 
me out of there if | could pass every exam they threw at me. 
That was a good incentive, and so | quit at 17. 

| was absolutely obsessed by aeroplanes. | was already 
flying - I'd got a flying scholarship - and | got a private pilot's 
licence on Tiger Moths, but | wanted jets, so | joined the RAF. 
| did my National Service and got my wings. | came out at 19 
determined to see the world. It seemed to me that the best way 
to achieve this was through journalism, as a foreign corre- 
spondent. | joined the Eastern Daily Press in Norfolk for three 
years, and then came down to London, where | had a lucky 
break. | was taken on by Reuters at the age of 23 and within six 
month | was in Paris under Charles de Gaulle, with the OAS 
trying to assassinate him. It was an extraordinary time and 
place for a young reporter. 

After that, | was in a one-man office in Berlin covering East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, where | had various 
little scrapes. | came back to London, where | left Reuters. | 
joined the BBC, did three years with them and at the age of 28 
split over Biafra. They had refused to send me there, so | 
resigned and went as a freelancer. | spent two years down 
there, which was a very moving experience. | came back 
destitute in the winter of 1969, at the age of 31. | had to do 
something, so | sat down on 1st January 1970 and wrote The 
Day of the Jackal. | then hawked it around for most of the year. 
| got a contract that September and by Christmas the rights 
had begun to sell in America, France and Germany. It was 
finally launched in June 1971. The die was cast. a 
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Hans Jurgen Eysenck 
(1916-1997) 





It was with great sadness that this magazine heard of the death of Professor H J Eysenck, 
one of our most distinguished patrons. This appreciation of his contribution 
to human knowledge is by Chris Brand, Fellow of the Galton Institute. 





en Hans Eysenck arrived in Britain 

from Nazi Germany in 1934, British 

psychology was concerned chiefly with the 

testing of mental abilities. Safety first and 

factorial sophistry seemed to be the watch- 

words. Thirty years later, Hans Eysenck 
had changed that. 

While retaining the emphasis on testing 
and biological factors, Eysenck would get 
the best out of behaviourism both for dif- 
ferential psychology and for psychology as 
a whole. Accepting the philosophical em- 
piricism of his adoptive country, Eysenck 
would concern himself with what could be 
‘proved’ in psychology. 

Instead, Eysenck was prepared to move 
psychology towards therapeutic interven- 


tion. (behaviour therapy) and to demand. 


and use experimental evidence. While 
accepting the importance of psychometrics 
and the genetic basis of some of the most 


important human psychological differences, 
Eysenck became, with BF Skinner, joint 
leader of a movement that would mas- 
sively expand the profession of clinical 
psychology. 

Suitably, Hans Eysenck’s Chair in 
London University was held at the 
Maudsley Hospital - London’s former 
‘Bedlam’. His ‘progressive’, optimistic, 
best-selling Penguin books of around 1960 
made him the star of British psychology; 
and his pre-eminence among experts in 
habit-breaking was attested by his editorship 
of his first academic journal, the quickly 
prestigious Behaviour Research and 
Therapy. Eysenck’s most loyal followers 
(of the London School, deriving its intel- 
lectual ancestry from Sir Francis Galton) 
were undoubtedly those who appreciated 
his continuing recognition of genetic fac- 
tors; and this recognition was ever more 


courageous as unthinking social environ- 
mentalism, blaming all social pathology to 
‘disadvantage’, took hold in the media. 
But a much wider range of psychologists 
owed Eysenck a debt of gratitude for his 
stress on conditioning and practical therapy. 
While retaining the Cartesian concern that 
psychology be scientific and numerate, 
Eysenck simultaneously succeeded in main- 
taining therapeutic optimism. 

In the 1980s, at the same time as assist- 
ing in tracing IQ differences to biological 
and genetic roots, he also became keenly 
involved in high-profile efforts to raise IQ 
by vitamin and mineral supplementation. 
Though principally a differential psycholo- 
gist and personality theorist, Eysenck had 
plenty to offer other psychologists. 

Eysenck was no therapist himself - 
though his quiet and kindly manner and 
attentive ear could easily have qualified 
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him as a Rogerian counsellor - but he had 
the genius of the true intellectual and strove 
to do work that was of wide relevance and 
humane import. 

How, then, is Eysenck so often consid- 
ered a ‘controversial’ figure? How did his 
own biographer, HB Gibson, compare him 
to Freud as a “conquistador” who should 
best be seen as taking on the establishment 
of his day - not least within psychology 
itself? How did Eysenck remain 
unknighted? Why did Eysenck himself, in 
his 1990 autobiography call himself Rebel 
with a Cause? 

Hans Eysenck grew up in Berlin.as the 
child of a filmstar mother who re-married 
(to a Jewish film producer) when Hans was 
nine. Because of his mother’s work and 
new liaison, requiring her emigration to 
France, Eysenck was brought up in Berlin 
by his maternal grandmother (a one-time 
opera singer who, having been badly crip- 
pled, would die in a Nazi concentration 
camp). Hans was an intelligent and inde- 
pendent-minded schoolchild who once, at 
eight, bit a bullying schoolteacher and 
would later contest other teachers’ anti- 
Semitism. On hearing that German Jews 
were supposed to have been cowardly 
during the First World War, the adoles- 
cent Eysenck ascertained that Iron Crosses 
had in fact been awarded with greater 
relative frequency to Jewish than to 
Gentile soldiers. Being a natural athlete 
doubtless further boosted his confidence in 
his own enviable gifts: he became German 
Junior Tennis Champion. Eysenck cer- 
tainly had enough going for him to resist 
his parents’ determination that he should 
go on the stage - though he would, of 
course, become perhaps the greatest 
academic showman of the field which he 
finally chose. 

Already as a child there were, then, 
harbingers of Eysenck’s later character, 
individuality and flair. Not many young 
Germans of 1934 sought to emigrate to 
Britain and join the Royal Air Force (from 
which Eysenck’s German origins would in 
fact bar him). Yet he soon discovered that 
opposition to Hitler was not all it might 
have been in the London of the mid-1930s. 
Studying psychology (since his school cur- 
ticulum had not included enough science 
and Latin to allow him to read physics), 
Eysenck soon found himself surrounded 
by pacifists who were not keen to fight at 
all. Then, after the War, Eysenck saw his 
colleagues rise up in indignation as he 
became one of the first to point out that 
fascism and communism had a lot in 
common. 

Eysenck’s recognition of an “authori- 
tarianism-of-the-Left” revealed a less cosy 
side to an academic who was generally 
becoming popular with the public for his 
Penguin books which broadly espoused 
liberalism and humanitarianism, poked fun 
at the prisons and the monarchy, and urged 


the need for more psychology and more 
psychologists. Eysenck’s later willingness 
to take on feminism would set the seal on 
his being beyond the pale. 

The 1960s, culminating in the land- 
mark works The Biological Basis of Per- 
sonality and Personality Structure and 
Measurement (the last co-authored with his 
wife, Sybil) saw Eysenck established as a 
towering figure in British psychology. Yet 
the failure to clinch his linkage of crime to 
extraversion made Eysenck look afresh at 
other options, and he took up the standard 
for the ‘general intelligence’ factor (‘g’) 
where the London School’s Sir Cyril Burt 
had left it. In particular, 1967 brought 
perhaps Eysenck’s single most influential 
paper, linking general intelligence to men- 
tal speed. Further, Eysenck would go on to 
support Jensen’s genetic linkage of IQ to 
race: in 1971, Eysenck published Race, 
Intelligence and Education - for which he 
would be physically assaulted by “pro- 
gressive intellectuals”. On the other hand, 
around 1970, Eysenck introduced his major 
claim that psychopathy, psychosis, sexual 
perversion and genius all had something in 
common - called psychoticism (‘P’) and 
measured by questionnaires inviting sub- 
jects to declare themselves disillusioned 
with, cynical about, and suspicious of other 
people. 

Both ‘g’ and ‘P’ were to offer much 
more purchase on crime than had extraver- 
sion. Yet both were to yield continuing 
controversy. Eysenck’s 1973 Inequality of 
Man did nothing to dispel suspicions that 
he saw a wide range of social problems (as 
well as crime) as arising from people’s 
own mental abilities (or lack of them) and 
their genes: Eysenck was anticipating the 
row that would eventually burst in 1994 
over The Bell Curve. 

The ‘P’ dimension yielded trouble of a 
more academic type: there were many 
criticisms of the scale’s skewness (suggest- 
ing it tapped interaction effects between 
other, more basic variables) and about its 
purely empirical, atheoretical nature. More 
seriously, Eysenck’s insistence on his 
‘Gigantic Three’ personality dimensions 
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(‘N’[euroticism], ‘E’[xtraversion] and ‘P’) 
put him at loggerheads with virtually the 
entire world-wide fraternity of psychom- 
etrician-psychologists that had collected 
around his second journal, Personality and 
Individual Differences. Virtually all the 
other luminaries of personality testing had 
come to believe that at least five personal- 
ity dimensions required recognition - and 
it was not even that they envisaged one of 
these dimensions to be the ‘g’ factor. Any 
mention of IQ and the ‘g’ factor had by the 
1990s become taboo in ‘politically correct’ 
American universities. 

After retirement’ in 1983, he found 
further ways of setting the cat among the 
pigeons, flirting with astrology and para- 
psychology and supporting a little-known 
German/Yugoslavian doctor who claimed 
that cancer and heart-disease could be pre- 
vented by remarkably brief psychotherapy. 
Still, ‘g’ and ‘P’ provided the foci of 
Eysenck’s main useful work. In particular, 
Eysenck and co-workers provided increas- 
ingly compelling evidence for IQ being 
linked to mental speed of processing even 
for véry simple information: IQ was found 
to correlate (sometimes substantially) with 
reaction-times and also ‘brain waves’ 
(‘evoked cortical potentials’ found in EEG 
records). As to ‘P’, Eysenck produced a 
major review, Genius, just two years be- 
fore his death. 

The last year has been an appalling 
time for the London School, but despite 
everything, all of us in the London School 
have been prepared by the victimization 
that Hans Eysenck had to endure; and all 
of us are determined on the same ‘bloody 
but unbowed’ attitude which came natu- 
rally, apparently from his earliest years, to 
Hans. He will eventually stand as the 
psychologist who kept the London School 
together and advanced it massively, even 
if, qua ‘rebel’, there was never long to 
wait before the next assault on unmerited 
authority and ideologically motivated 
ignorance. Q 
Chris Brand, author of The ‘g’ Factor was 
recently sacked by Edinburgh University 
for voicing unorthodox opinions 


Hans Eysenck was the author of many influential books, and had over a thousand , 
articles published in academic journals. Some of his more significant publications 


are listed below. 


1953 
1954 
1962 
1971 
1973 
1976 
1981 
1985 
1990 
1991 
1995 


Uses and Abuses of Psychology 
The Psychology of Politics 

Know your own IQ 

Race, Intelligence and Education 
The Inequality of Man 

Sex and Personality 


Smoking, Personality and Stress 
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Intelligence - the Battle for the Mind: H J Eysenck versus Leon Kamin 
The Decline and Fall of the Freudian Empire 
Rebel with a Cause (autobiography) 


Genius: The Natural History of Creativity 








Who are the real Greens? 


The new government’s plans to build millions of 
homes in Green Belt areas, and its unremitting attacks 
on the rural way of life, demonstrate that Labour’s 
environmentalism is only skin-deep. Philip Seddon 
says that the Conservatives ought to return to their 
conservationist roots 





J O’Rourke was probably right when he said that many 

green activists did not seem to want any real solution to 
ecological problems at all, but that with their nihilism and 
alienating eccentricities they appear to share the desire of 
both large-scale industrialists and small-scale vandals to 
keep environmental issues at the margins of British political 
life. Many environmentalist enthusiasts seem more inter- 
ested in endlessly stoking the fires of their ‘permanent 
revolution’: after all, where would New Age travellers be 
without something to rebel against? 

Why has the Left been able to absorb the green issue 
into the politics of 1960s-style social protest so abso- 
lutely? It is hardly as if the “green socialist” argument 
were not replete with illogicalities. In his Arguments 
for Revolutionary Socialism, John Molyneux sug- 
gested that exponential population growth (and 
unrestricted immigration) could never pro- 
duce a struggle for land and resources: 

“Every extra person is not only an 

extra mouth to feed, but also an 
extra worker to produce goods”. 
An ideology based both upon 
the unmitigated right of hu- 
manity to reproduce and 

to indulge its needs 
(which are, of course, 
theoretically limitless) 
produces a reductio ad 
absurdum - a time would 
eventually come when an avari- 
cious, burgeoning mass would wipe 7 
out everything else on the planet. A * 
dogma based upon the belief that the 
very concept of scarcity is a “ruling class 
plot” would doom our environment to de- ; 
struction. The Left’s attempts at an eco-socialist — 
synthesis sit uneasily with its “double wages and 

halve prices” philosophy — Arthur Scargill’s Socialist 
Labour Party has called for the building of five million 
new homes! 

After all, what does true environmentalism fundamentally 
demand? Clearly it calls for modesty, humility, attachment to 
place, self-restraint, moral order and commitment to values 
antithetical to materialism: in short, everything socialists 
have railed against for the last hundred and fifty years. One 
of the most glaring fallacies of the Left in this regard has been 
the attitude of many of its adherents towards nature itself. 

Marxists and feminists have long sought to destroy the 
most significant example of basic human biological and 
emotional necessity — the family. Andrea Dworkin’s /nter- 
course transcended all previous revolutionary lesbian tracts 
by condemning heterosexuality as oppressive, violent and 
unnatural. Such stupidity would condemn lion prides as 
“sexist”! Socialism permits us to murder, rape, steal and 
vandalise almost with impunity, but it would not allow us to 
marry. Molyneux has argued that the family is the home of 
much neurosis, abuse and mental violence in modern Britain. 


It is rather ironic that the Left can swallow Rousseau’s 
argument for the “noble savage” wholesale, but will not 
bring itself to realise that marriage can be based upon love. 

In addition to this idiocy, the misnamed ‘animal rights’ 
movement believes in treating animals as it would treat 
humans. It displays a sort of ecological illiteracy: we should 
abstain from meat because all animals are individuals and 
their lives are ‘sacred’. If this is the case, should we not 
invade the Serengeti and exact revenge on those murdering 
lions? ; 

Eco-Leftism cannot separate the renewal of nature from 
its endless whining about ‘rights’. It cannot appreciate the 
order and balance needed in both the natural and human 
worlds, because such concepts are anathema to it. It yearns 
for the noise and strife of urban ghettoes and student union 
bars; it sets up rural ‘New Age’ communes (surrounded by 
rusty white vans!) and prays for a population of sixty million 
to spread over the countryside, claiming every ‘vacant’ 
square yard and trampling all property rights underfoot. 

When we examine its earliest origins, conservatism is a 
rural creed; the idea that it is inseparable from industrial 
capitalism is a relatively novel one. Pelagian free-marketeers 

such as Neil Hamilton (see RN 14) cast doubt — correctly — 

upon the accuracy of ecological predictions concerning 

global warming and air and water quality, but to argue 

that we should press ahead with each technological 

innovation (rather than step back and pause for 

reflection) is hardly a conservative (ie, risk- 

averse) conclusion. The fact that Conserva- 

tive governments presided over a state of 

affairs whereby local communities did 

not even have a say on what was 

built on their own doorsteps is 

ironic, to say the least. Perhaps 

intime Conservatives will 

reject the ultra-free mar- 

ket aberration which 

could not appreciate 

non-monetary value (such 

as that attached to flora and 
fauna). 

ae Socialism is the ally and coun- 

‘ j ve terpart of the anti-natural and vio- 

wre ‘i 1 ar Pent intrusion of the ‘Rights of Man’ — 

wr Ny defended and championed at the ex- 

«wwe ~ pense Of all else — which gradually de- 

\ a stroyed the order, piety, sustainable agricul- 

ture, customary rights and community of the 

Middle Ages. It is joined in this endeavour by an 

increasingly hegemonic brand of technological 

scientism, with its projected hopes of future head-swaps 

and human cloning. 

If conservatism dismisses environmental concerns, it will 
repel those many individuals who question the growth- 
obsessed, shortsighted doctrines of modernity and scientific 
infallibility which carry with them awesome dangers that 
could devastate the lives of future generations. If we are to 
survive the 21st Century, we must look perhaps to the 
wisdom of the pre-capitalist past, and not rely solely upon 
the senseless, abstract plans of the arrogant, purely anthro- 
pocentric economo-scientific imagination. 

We must always be able to view a stretch of English 
countryside and repeat D H Lawrence’s words from England, 
My England: “Strange how the savage England lingers in 
patches: as here, amid these shaggy gorse commons and 
marshy, snake-infested places near the foot of the South 
Downs? The spirit of place lingering on primeval, as when the 
Saxons came, so long ago”. Q 
Philip Seddon is a freelance writer 
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Sorry to be Russian 
Russians are again becoming 
the stock villains in Hollywood 
films, replacing aliens and Ar- 
abs as the most popular hate 
figures. The chairman of the 
National Society of Film Crit- 
ics noted how “Hollywood has 
sort of boxed itself into a cor- 
ner because no-one wants to 
offend anybody. Except for a 
couple of groups like white rac- 
ists, who don’t seem to have a 
lobby...there’s no one out there 
to use as villains”. (Daily Tel- 
egraph, 7th August 1997) 


What’s up, Doc? 
Bugs Bunny cartoons reinforce 
sexual. stereotypes, say two 
American psychologists. While 
male cartoon characters were 
intelligent and assertive, females 
are “like lime jelly - bland” 
and almost always work as 
nurses or receptionists. (The 
Week, 23rd August 1997) 


Bisexual Brythons 
A linguist has been enlisted to 
make Welsh Gaelic less “sex- 
ist”. Welsh nouns are usually 
feminine or masculine. To take 


two examples, the word for | 


secretary (ysgrifenyddes) im- 
plies that the secretary is a 
woman, while the word for 
miner (glowr) implies maleness. 
(The Week, 23rd August 1997) 


How the Gingrich stole 
America 
“Extreme conservative” House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich on edu- 
cation: “Do you realize that 
there are two hundred lan- 
guages spoken in the Chicago 
School system? That’s an as- 
set, not a liability. Let’s pair 
up the kids. You get Sally to 
speak Cambodian and Sally gets 
you to speak English. If they 
succeed, we give each of them 
a thousand dollars. We’d have 
kids practising language seven 
days a week.” (New Yorker, 

4th August 1997) 


Caring generation 
A survey carried for the Alu- 
minium Can Recycling Asso- 
ciation found that adults aged 
between 20 and 34 were notably 
less environmentally-conscious 
than the previous generation. 
47% of the interviewees said 
they “could not be bothered” 
to recycle their own waste, and 





most thought that manufactur- 
ers and local authorities should 
take responsibility for ensuring 
that more refuse was recycled. 
(Daily Telegraph, 27th August 
1997) 


Ornament to her sex 
A female Plaid Cymru council- 
lor told a court that a 13 stone 
former Labour mayoress had 





dren feeling culturally disen- 
franchised. (The Times, 11th 
September 1997) 


Hub-ris 


A report by Demos, the think 
tank run by a leading Blair 
aide, has recommended that the 
monarchy should mark the 
Millennial celebrations by tour- 
ing the world apologising for 





antee any gay behaviour from 
the animals, because “that will 
depend entirely on luck”. (The 
Week, 6th September 1997) 


Sartorial sapience 
“These days you’re regal if you 
wear a skirt: Standards have 
slipped so radically in the last 
30 years. The way that people 
walk around in cut-off 





made V-signs at her and other 
Plaid Cymru activists, called 
them “scum” and finally 
knocked her unconscious at a 
civic dinner. (Daily Telegraph, 
4th September 1997) 


Pond life 

As part of the European Year 
Against Racism, Social Affairs 
Commissioner Padraig Flynn 
despatched five official EC rep- 
resentatives on a 16 country, 
5,500 mile long ice-skating 
marathon, under the slogan 
‘One Globe, One Skate’. One 
of the questions asked of appli- 
cant skaters was “Are you com- 
pletely mad?” (European Voice, 
24-30th July, 1997) 


Sex education 

A student of feminist history at 
Leeds University has asked to 
be awarded a Mistress of Arts 
degree, instead of a Master of 
Arts, and has said that students 
ought to be allowed to work 
towards Spinster of Arts de- 
grees. She is seeking to compel 
Leeds University to “recognise 
gender” on all degree courses. 
(Times, 13th August 1997) 


Anglocide 
A study by a London Univer- 
sity researcher has shown that 
years of ‘anti-racist’ activism 
in schools and communities is 
producing a backlash among 
British adolescents. According 
to Roger Hewitt, young whites, 
are convinced that teachers, 
bending over backwards to be 
seen as anti-racist, will no 
longer give them a fair hearing 
in any dispute involving Asian 
or Afro-Caribbean children. 
The encouragement of black 
racial pride has left white chil- 





Britain’s imperial past. The re- 
port also suggested that Britain 
be newly “branded”, to dispel 
its “outdated images”; particu- 
larly, it should represent itself 
as a “hub” nation at the centre 
of commercial activity, and 
should also be portrayed as a 
“hybrid” state whose national 
food is as “diverse as roast 
beef, Indian balti and Chinese 
dim sum”. (Daily Telegraph, 
9th September 1997) 


Out on safari 
A Dutch safari park has organ- 
ised a special weekend break 
for homosexuals and lesbians 
to observe “gay behaviour” in 
other species. Park officials 
warned the 3,000 expected to 
turn up that they could not guar- 





jeans...the way they present 
themselves generally...as for 
Gordon Brown wearing a 
lounge suit to a a black-tie din- 
ner, that’s just downright dis- 


- respectful. Whatever-next? The 


Queen opening Parliament in a 
headscarf and trainers?” Ac- 
tress Joan Collins, interview 
(Daily Telegraph, 28th August 
1997) 


News to some 
“(Mr Blair] is delivering re- 
sults that promise to be 
devastatingly radical even while 


che adopts the mantle of con- 


servatism. It’s clever, perhaps 
as clever as this country’s ever 
seen” - “Will” Hutton, editor 
of the Observer. (Observer, 
27th July 1997) 


British Weights & Measures Association 
requests the pleasure of your company at a Reception commenc- 
ing at 2.00 for 2.30pm on Saturday, 1st November 1997 in the 
New Cavendish Club, London W1 (a few blocks north of Marble 


Arch, on the corner of Gt Cumberland Place and Upper Berkeley 
Street) to hear eminent speakers and progress reports on the 
campaign against compulsory metrication. Tickets at £5.00 (in- 
cluding tea) from 45 Mongomery Street, Edinburgh, EH7 5JX. 





The European Foundation 


The European Foundation is a London-based independent think- 
tank which campaigns for a European Union of sovereign nation 
states, and against European federalism. 

The European Foundation publishes 10 issues a year of The 
European Journal and a number of pamphlets. 

The European Journal contains articles on all aspects of 
European integration by parliamentarians, academics, busi- 


nessmen, bankers, economists and political commentators from 
across Europe and beyond. 

If you are interested in subscribing to The European Journal 
or would like information about our work, please contact us at: 


The European Foundation, 
61, Pall Mall, London SW1Y 5HZ, England. 
Tel: (44) 0171 930 7319 
Fax: (44) 0171 930 9706 
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The Conservative Intellectual 
Movement in America 





Professor Paul Gottfried reflects on the significance of a unique study by George H Nash 





he updated and what is supposed 

to be final edition of George H Nash’s 
The Conservative Intellectual Movement 
in America is a unique contribution to the 
historiography of American conservatism. 
Nash’s exhaustive study of conservative 
intellectual trends and conservative think- 
ers is unique in several ways: the detailed 
documentation it brings to its subjects, 
including over 100 pages of endnotes, 


bibliographical annotations, and records \ 
of interviews and correspondences; the Ga 


emphasis placed on the conceptual 
sources’ of conservative politics; and 
finally, Nash's ability to describe dis- 
passionately conservative wars and 
contentious ideologues. The blurb on the 
definitive edition testifies to these 
strengths and to his encyclopaedic grasp 
of his subject. Nash is a persistent organ- 
iser of the minutest historical details, but 
he never loses sight of the forest for the 
trees. He is not simply an encyclopasdist 
but a scholar with a definite point of 
view. 

Nash’s work stands out for its atten- 
tion to detail and for its detachment from 
the partisan bitterness described in his 
narrative. In the battles waged between 
libertarians and traditionalists in the 1950s 
and 1950s and between ‘paleocons’ and 
‘neocons’ in the eighties, and in quarrels 
which erupted between William F Buckley 
and L Brent Bozell, Russell Kirk and Frank 
S Meyer, Nash avoids taking sides and 
allows representative citations to speak 
for themselves. It tells much about his 
method that conservatives in different 
camps generally reacted to his treatment 
of them by complimenting Nash’s fair- 
ness. As one of his many subjects, | fully 
share this impression. Nash’s work dif- 
fers from other studies of American con- 
servatism which reflect the partisanship 
of conservative controversies or else a 
Leftist dislike for the Right in general. 
Although there are times and situations 
in which polemics may be necessary, it is 
useful to have works of reference that do 
not serve as weapons in a fight. 

Despite Nash’s non-polemical 
approach to the history of American con- 
servatism, three controversial premises 
frame his study. One, he assumes that 
the American conservatism of the post- 
war era is qualitatively different from 
whatever preceded it. That difference is 
defined by, among other things, the 
intellectuality of the new movement, 
which enjoyed the benefit of emigré intel- 
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lectuals. It was refugees from the Nazis 
and Soviets who are seen to have brought 
the American Right theoretic depth; and 
though Nash does not scant the accom- 
plishments of native-born American con- 
servatives, he dwells at length on the 
European intellectual contribution. That 
contribution consisted, for the most part, 
in defining and analyzing totalitarianism 
and, at least for some, in underscoring 





the links between the socialist and totali- 
tarian Left. In depicting the postwar Right 
that in the mid-1950s crystallized around 
National Review and Modern Age, Nash 
takes its self-image as the truth about its 
nature. Two of my own books, which 
deal with American conservatism, make 
the same assumption, after interviewing 
some of the same emigré personalities 
studied by Nash. The presentation of an 
emigré enriched postwar conservatism, 
still seems, on balance, to be true but 
also in need of considerable qualification. 
There were serious American conserva- 
tive thinkers and American conservative 
traditions that flourished before the 
advent of European refugees in the 1930s 
and 1940s. Nash would undoubtedly 
agree, though again the matter is one of 
emphasis. 

Two, while Nash deals with conflicts 
on the Right, he does not give quite 
enough attention (except near the end of 
the new edition) to the wars of succes- 
sion which helped define postwar con- 
servatism. The rejection of an American 
empire, the stress on the “Old Republic” 
of limited government but cultural unity, 
and opposition to the federal welfare 
state came together in the worldview of 
the anti-New Deal, isolationist Right. But 
the anti-Communist Cold War conserva- 
tive outlook constructed in the 1950s, 
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was intended to change this conserva- 
tive focus in the direction of internation- 
alism and provisional acceptance of a 
large federal government needed to fight 
Communism. Obviously, there were some 
who rejected this reconstructed Right, 
and much of the history of National 
Review and of its editors involved their 
quelling of opposition to this recasting of 
the Right. Whether these efforts to create 
and enforce a new conservative ortho- 
doxy were worthwhile is a point open to 
debate, but less so was the fragile char- 
acter of the movement itself. What held it 
together beside a journalistic focal point 
were episodic crusades, for Goldwater 
and Reagan and against Communism, 
the Counterculture, and further growth 
of the welfare state. These crusades en- 
ergized a wide range of groups associ- 
ated with the Right, from Southern 
agrarians to anarcho-capitalists. But there 
were also letdowns, after a preferred 
candidate had lost or betrayed one’s side, 
and particularly after the overshadowing 
issue, anti-Communism, had gone away. 

Significantly, this makeshift political 
Right was attached to an intellectual 
dynamo whose vibrancy Nash accurately 
describes. In such magazines as Modern 
Age, Intercollegiate Review, and Review 
of Politics, as well as in National Review, 
provocative debates and symposia on a 
range of issues took place among intel- 
lectuals sharing similar concerns. Unlike 
the far tamer debates that today go on in 
policy institutes and in respectable mod- 
erate conservative publications, the old 
arguments were abrasive but informa- 
tive. They took place among intellectuals 
whose livirig did not come from being 
part of the Washington political conver- 
sation. These participants had suffered 
for their convictions professionally and 
socially. These conservative intellectuals 
inspired by their selfless example, and 
their fiery debates impressed me by their 
absence of pretension and by the fact 
that they were pursued without hope of 
monetary gain. 

Nonetheless, it may be asked whether 
these admirable thinkers belonged to a 
“movement.” What defined them as a 
group was a generational experience, par- 
ticularly a revulsion for Leftist collectiv- 
ism in its various forms, and a shared 
reaction to the history of the first half of 
the twentieth century. While | too shared 
this feeling, it is not clear that it produced 
a movement, as opposed to a certain 


ferment on what became the intellectual 
Right. And that Right in any case was 
attached to a more significant political 
one, an anti-Communist interventionist 
Right that spoke less and less about 
rolling back the New Deal. By the 1980s 
any of the figures treated in the first 
edition of Nash’s work were advanced in 
age or gone; and the conservative politi- 
cal movement which came of the late 
1940s and early 1950s fell under the 
influence of self-described Cold War 
liberals. 

These facts and qualifications must 
be kept in mind to understand the legiti- 
macy of questioning the most crucial 
premise of Nash’s ambitious and _far- 
reaching work, that there was a con- 
servative “vital centre” that fell in the 
course of the last ten years. Most of 
Nash‘s additions to the 1976 edition deal 
with this presumed disaster, which he 
chronicles with his customary thorough- 
ness and restraint. But | am not sure that 
one should speak of a continuing con- 
servative “vital center,” or treat it as a 
casualty of the fighting between paleos 
and neocons. The vital center, like the 
American mainstream, is a tendentious 
term (though one | too have used) to 
describe what is congenial to particular 
historians. Not surprisingly, it was in- 
vented by Cold War liberals trying to 
write conservatives out of both the Ameri- 
can past and American present. 

What Nash and | have treated at one 
time or another as a conservative consen- 
sus was a shifting point of gravity that 
over time moved Leftward. This hap- 
pened for many reasons - the attempt to 
build a broad anti-Communist coalition 
that became dominated by Cold War 


liberals, the desire of some conservatives 
to win mainstream joumalistic prestige, 
and the effort to package conservative 
ideas as social policy. Most importantly, 
American politics and culture have drifted 
and sometimes lunged Leftward since 
midcentury, and this has influenced what 
mainstream conservatives will say and 
write. If such conservatives are planting 
their banners on positions abandoned by 
the Left, eg defending the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act and the “legacy of Martin 
Luther King”, such behavior may seem 
necessary in the face of a hostile press 
and of chronically Leftist media. Con- 
servatives who attack Brown vs. Board 
of Education as the beginning of modem 
judicial usurpation or who view entitle- 
ments as morally dangerous and consti- 
tutionally dubious will be doomed to 
political perdition. Certainly those who 
question the incorporation doctrine can 
have no future in national government, 
after what the media would likely do to 
them. As | suggest in a book in press on 
the managerial state and its therapeutic 
ideology, what Father R J Neuhaus indig- 
nantly calls “the present regime” is also 
popular. Gallop polls indicate that most 
Americans (over 53%) oppose any cuts 
in federal social programmes and almost 
half of those Americans polled seemed 
until recently sympathetic to affirmative 
action. In February 1997 the most popu- 
lar Republican presidential candidate, even 
among Republicans, was the socially 
liberal Colin Powell. 

Nash is aware of these facts. He does 
not avoid contextualizing the develop- 
ment of the movement he studies, and he 
begins and ends by noting the political 
climate in the 1940s and since the 1980s. 


But his history deals predominantly with 
ideas, and this approach may be of lim- 
ited use in getting at the ultimate reasons 
why political values changed as they did. 
The institutional changes that pushed an 
allowable American conservatism in a 
particular direction must be sought be- 
yond that “movement” itself, in the crea- 
tion of a managerial welfare state that, 
together with formed “public opinion,” 
dissolves traditional social bonds and 
beliefs. 

This phenomenon has become char- 
acteristic of all Western democratic wel- 
fare states and has made it difficult for 
any of them to develop and sustain a 
traditionalist movement. By now such an 
aspiration is often defined as a hate crime. 

These facts enter into any compre- 
hensive analysis of conservative move- 
ments. Though Nash has provided an 
exhaustive intellectual overview of our 
conservatism since 1945, any final] ex- 
planation for that picture must carry the 
researcher beyond Nash’s methodology. 
Nash demonstrates its limits by exercis- 
ing this methodology in a honest and 
thorough fashion. He has accomplished 
exactly what he set out to provide. Less 
certain is whether his text provides 
sufficient causes for what it seeks to 
explain. Q 


Amongst many other things Paul 
Gottfried is a Professor of Humanities 
at Elizabethtown College, Pennsylva- 
nia, a contributing editor, Chronicles 


and a well-known expert on the intel- 
lectual underpinnings of conservatism. 

We are delighted to welcome him as 
Right Now!'s \atest patron. 








Evolutionary choices 





Victor Serebriakoff calls for a voluntary, compassionate method of genetic 
amelioration which could benefit all humanity. 





he political horizon rarely goes much 

beyond the next election. But there 
are certain very serious problems that 
require a much longer view. 

Since life began there has been severe 
Darwinian natural selection of viable plants 
and creatures from the purely random 
variation of their replicating forms. 
Following SJ Gould and others, it seems 
that evolution is not Haeckel’s one 
dimensional ladder from bacteria to man- 
kind, but that it forks out along innumer- 
able random branches into a root-bush 
form — until the emergence of one twig of 
the metaphorical bush which develops 
cognitive ability, the power to perceive 
and model reality with symbolic systems 
and to explore and control the environ- 
ment rather than adapting to it. That twig 
is us, homo sapiens. 


Mankind has partially repealed the 
law of evolution for a time, although it 
must reassert itself eventually. For six 
millennia, intelligent, co-operative human 
associations and societies with ever 
improving technologies have created arti- 
ficial selection directed by intelligence 
and human needs, as in farming and 
stock breeding. People can change the 
environment to suit them, rather than 
adapt to it. This has led to a de-stabilisation 
in the former, symbiotic balance of the 
biosphere, which had been maintained 
until the evolution of homo sapiens. 
Recently, using biological knowledge and 
industrial enrichment, man has devel- 
oped health and welfare interventions in 
his own lifestyle which have reduced ‘the 
severe selection from generation to 
generation which was normal before. 


With cognitive communication, speech 
and writing, there is another sort of evo- 
lution — cultural evolution, that of tribes, 
societies and institutions. They, too, 
compete and must adapt or die out. It is 
risky to assume that the reduced severity 
of genetic natural selection, caused by 
social evolution, has no dysgenic (geneti- 
cally harmful) effect. There must be some 
degree of deterioration in the genetic 
viability of the human stock and an 
increase in the proportion of those who 
pass on genetic defects requiring future 
medical and social support. People are 
born who would not have been born, and 
reproduce when they would not have 
done before. There is already massive 
growth in the demand for social and 
medical services. As a result, there has 
been an explosive expansion in the number 
of human beings which is thought to be 
causing dangerous ecological changes. 
My hope is that brains got us into this 
problem and that brains will get us out of 
it, but what can be done? 

The fate of a successful species is to 

Continued overleaf 
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Evolutionary Choices - continued 


continue the normal evolutionary forking 
process - in other words, to speciate. 
Hominid speciation resulted in sixteen 
species of cerebral, bipedal, tool-using 
mammals without fur, which developed 
from homo afarensis. Only homo sapiens 
survived. The Western view that man- 
kind is and should remain a single species 
is very attractive, but this is a contradic- 
tion of normal biology. Since the end of 
the Cold War, more and more groups -of 
nrankind have been reasserting their 
desire for ethno-cultural separation. 

Health and welfare services are not 
dysgenic when applied to the growing 
proportion of people who are beyond 
breeding age, but they are increasingly 
costly. A serious problem, especially in 
affluent countries, is the risk that the use 
of antibiotics, organ transplants and all 
the other life saving treatments, given to 
people who later have children will 
increase the number requiring treatment 
later for themselves and in future genera- 
tions. 

However, for mankind, evolution is 
now no longer a matter of selection from 
random variance, but is beginning to be 
influenced by reason and _ intelligence. 
Recently, research on the chemistry of 
reproduction, has triggered genetic 
engineering, such as terminating preg- 
nancies, where genetic diagnosis is made 
before birth. The outcome of this biologi- 
cal revolution cannot be predicted. 
However, there seems to be no reason to 
suppose that a ‘Watchmaker’ with sight 
will do worse than Richard Dawkin’s 
‘Blind Watchmaker’. Speculation about 
remedies seems to be in order. Such 
remedies could be assessed beforshand 
by a long term cost-benefit simulation 
based on morbidity and mortality statis- 
tics. 

The dysgenic problem was anticipated 
by many distinguished scientists from as 
early as 1860. These included Darwin 
himself, Galton, Spencer, Huxley and 
many others. A eugenics movement 
began to study the problem. They sought 
the reproduction of people guided by 
science and intelligence. Eugenics as- 
sumes that some authority will decide on 
a direction for human evolution, which of 
course raises the question “Who chooses 
those who chose?” Hitler was a self- 
chosen chooser, and his genocidal crimes 
created a taboo about thinking or writing 
about eugenics, and it became a no-go 
area for intellectuals, scientists and schol- 
ars. But our species has been practising 
eugenics on other species for six millen- 
nia, as Darwin pointed out. 

Traditional eugenics implies that 
somebody knows the direction man’s 
evolution should take. But evolution is 
not going in any single direction but 
branching out in every possible direction. 
The need is to return to the Darwinian 
natural selection that got us where we 
are, but to eliminate much of the suffer- 
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Below: Thomas Huxley 


“The immediate need is 
for a return to the 
research into population 
genetics that Darwin, 
Galton and Huxley 
began” 


ing and the vast and growing expense 
involved. So what can be done to restore 
natural selection? We cannot reproduce 
from people who have had a long, healthy, 
productive life with a record of social 
responsibility and contribution, because 
old people cannot rear children. But 
perhaps there is a way: parental genetic 
choice. 

Parental genetic choice would pro- 
ceed by stages. Prospective parents who 
had reason to feel that their own genetic 
material carried too much risk of genetic 
defect can at present use donated sperm. 
Information about the donors should be 
available to such parents. Genetic donors 
should be chosen who have four living 
grandparents, none of whom had needed 
more than minor medical or social sup- 
port. Their seed material would produce 
children with a reduced risk of illness or 
social problems and more chance of liv- 
ing a long life with little suffering and 
social expense. That is a beginning. 

As a population, this set of parents 
would bear and rear healthier, less worry- 
ing children with an improved chance of a 
better childhood and life. This would 
increase the incentive for parents to have 
children and raise the very low fertility 
rate in advanced societies. As the original 
donors grew older and remained healthy 
and socially well adapted, the faith in the 
value of their babyhood genetic samples 
would become greater to prospective 
parents. Eventually, many couples would 
have children who had a better probabil- 
ity of along, healthy, successful life. This 
could become the fashion and create a 
growing population where the dysgenic 
effect would be much reduced. Those 
that were adequately fertile would be an 
evolutionary success as a set. There would 
be more and more of them around in the 
future. The general cost of health and 
welfare services in the community con- 
cerned would become sustainable. 

| see the communities as voluntary, 
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charities or self-funded co-operatives. 
However, despite ethical objections, com- 
mercial companies set up to preserve 
genetic material and supervise and keep 
records might attract capital in some 
countries. The problem of this commer- 
cial approach is that it does nothing 
about the dysgenic breeding of those 
who could not afford to join the proposed 
communities. 

There is sure to be a natural distaste 
for any such novel idea and a lot of 
ethical, religious and egalitarian opposi- 
tion will be encountered. But most present 
day views on this are a fashion which 
arose after the war and could die away as 
quickly. What is happending in First World 
countries and many other places is clearly 
not sustainable, and what is not sustain- 
able will not be sustained. There is likely 
to be a great change in attitudes to this 
problem. There may even come a time 
when it will be seen to be socially desir- 
able for the expenses to be met from the 
public purse. Eventually governments 
would be brought to accept the scheme. 
It would be economical to permit and 
even subSidise the project, because it 
would save more in welfare and health 
than it would cost, and it would reduce 
human suffering. 

The immediate need is for a return to 
the research into population genetics that 
Darwin, Galton and Huxley began and 
which Hitler brought to an end by his 
ghastly, genocidal version of eugenics. It 
is time to return, much better informed, 
to the idea of replacing the natural selec- 
tion which mankind has partially can- 
celled. Too many are born to suffer and 
to be a heavy burden of sorrow to their 
parents and trouble and expense to their 
societies. Ways to do better may now be 
available. Q 


Victor Serebriakoff is Honorary Interna- 
tional President of MENSA, but the views 
expressed are his own 


vee may be aware of the latest 
campaign by the liberal-intellectual 
tendency: the attempt to present the law 
against blasphemy as a serious attack on 
free speech and a major hindrance to 
artistic expression and scholarly debate. 

It is unlikely that the Labour Govern- 
ment will introduce a bill to abolish the 
blasphemy laws - Tony Blair is far too 
zealous a guardian of his Christian social- 
ist image to risk that — but | do expect a 
Private Member’s Bill from a Labour back- 
bencher which, if given Government time, 
would almost certainly become law, given 
the large Labour majority, most of whom 
could be expected to support it in a free 
vote. The liberal/Left consensus has long 
been that a law against blasphemy is 
“medieval” and ought to go. 

First, may | ask why a law is automati- 
cally wrong because it is of medieval 
origin? Some of our best statutes and 
judicial rulings go back many centuries, 
eg trial by jury, habeas corpus, the rejec- 
tion as evidence of a confession obtained 
by force, the notion that an accused is 
innocent until proven guilty by his accus- 
ers — in fact, almost every hallmark of 
British justice that has made it the envy 
of the world is of ancient and not recent 
origin. We owe more of our present 
liberties to Georgian, Stuart and even 
medieval judges and Parliamentarians than 
to modern ‘liberal’ lawmakers. 

Secondly, we need to get the severity 
of the present law into proportion. There 
have been only two prosecutions on 
indictment for the crime of blasphemy 
this century which have resulted in con- 
victions — one in 1928, and the case of R 
v. Heman in 1979, which involved the 
editor and publishers of Gay News. This 
is hardly a ball and chain on free speech! 

It has been said that the existing law 
only protects Christianity, and perhaps 
only the version of Christianity found in 
the Church of England. Britain is now a 
multiracial, multicultural and multi-faith 
nation, so a law that protects only one 
section of society is unjust and seriously 
outdated. Blasphemy should therefore 
either cease to be illegal, or else the 
offence should be redefined to include 
protection for other religions. Well, of 
course, Britain is not a multicultural, multi- 
faith nation at all. The overwhelming 
majority of our population are Christian — 
perhaps mostly in name only, being non- 
churchgoers and very lax in their personal 
observances, but Christian nevertheless 
by upbringing and cultural tradition. May 
| ask all who believe in the simple demo- 
cratic notion of majority rule, are not the 
Christians of Britain entitled to laws that 
protect their faith from abuse? 

| dispute the notion that only Christi- 
anity is protected by the existing law. 
The common law defines blasphemy as 
the use of words or images intended to 
vilify the Christian faith or bring the Per- 
son of God into hatred, ridicule or con- 
tempt. God is the God of Jews and 
Muslims also — who share with Christians 
large parts of the Bible. 

As for extending the law to other 
religions — fine, but what other religions? 


FREE 
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William Hilsden says that 
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Islam and Hinduism, perhaps. But if so, 
why not Druids, Moonies, Scientologists 
or witches? Where would we draw the 
line? 

It is also claimed that blasphemy is 
the only crime wherein it is an offence for 
A to say something that B merely finds 
offensive, although it does not harm B 
physically or economically, and may not 
even refer to B directly. That is simply 
rubbish. We have laws against obscene 
publications, laws against swearing in 
public and using threatening words or 
gestures, laws against sedition and racial 
hatred, laws against offensive telephone 
calls and abusive letters. As well as 
criminal sanctions, what about the civil 
“penalties” — the huge sums in damages 
that can be awarded against employers 
for sexual harassment, which is usually 
no more than banter or horseplay in the 
workplace? Blasphemy is not unique in 
being a crime whereby the only harm 
done is to B’s feelings and sensibilities. 





“Why am / so 
concerned, when hardly 
anyone in the clergy seems 
to care either way?” 





The law should be left as it is. It is not 
a crime to question the historic or scien- 
tific basis of Christianity, or to challenge 
any part of the Christian ethic on philo- 
sophical or social grounds. No scholar, 
hiostorian, philosopher or scientist this 
century has been in danger of prosecu- 
tion in respect of any serious rejection of 
any part of Christian dogma. The only 
people to have found themselves 
prosecuted are those who deliberately 
set out to be shocking and grossly 
offerisive, if not downright obscene. 

Why am I, a non-denominational 
Christian, so concerned, when hardly 
anyone in the clergy seems to care either 
way? Why should anyone who deems 
himself “conservative” should start to 
get worried? 

First, because no true liberty can exist 


when anything goes. License and anar- 
chy do not equal liberty - on the con- 
trary, they lead to the conditions that 
threaten true liberty most of all. Freedom 
is meaningless unless there is a point 
beyond which: no-one may decently 
proceed. Liberty of speech and associa- 
tion, as well as such rights as the right to 
own property or to marry, can only exist 
in stable, law-abiding societies. The most 
stable and law-abiding societies are those 
with a strong moral and religious founda- 
tion. Unless religion is the basis of public 
and personal morality you either have a 
substitute political morality even more 
dogmatic and intolerant than the worst 
priest-ridden states — eg, Nazism and 
communism, or else you have a corrupt 
society based largely on the pursuit of 
money and sensual enjoyment, where 
the poor have no sense of ambition or will 
to self-help and the rich have no sense of 
tradition or moral obligation - such as 
Britain today, perhaps? 

The attack on our ancient and time- 
honoured law against blasphemy, a 
modest and moderate remedy in defence 
of decency, sparingly used, should be 
seen as part of a legislative and social 
policy trend that has been going on for 
decades now, under both Labour and 
Tory governments. | refer to such things 
as the attacks on religious education in 
our schools and attacks on the family by 
a very small, but very influential, anti- 
Christian minority. 

Some say that society is held to- 
gether by moral codes and social conven- 
tions rather than laws, so if a law that 
reflects a certain code or sanction is 
remove, it will not change peoples’ 
behaviour because their beliefs remain. 
Perhaps, but laws can change society as 
well as reflect its members’ moral views. 
Law can be an instrument of social engi- 
neering. Removing a sanction against 
certain behaviour can increase that 
behaviour dramatically, even when the 
majority still disapprove. 

Is it not time to ask just how much, 
and why, society will benefit if blas- 
phemy is no longer a crime? Why do so 
many in the media and public life want to 
encourage a state of affairs where Chris- 
tianity will be abused and vilified and 
millions of decent Christian people 
offended and embarrassed? What alter- 
native ethical code do they propose? 

GK Chesterton once said that when 
men stopped believing in God, the 
problem was not that they believed in 
nothing, but that they believed in any- 
thing - as a desperate bid to fill the 
vacuum. This is why such dogmas as 
“animal rights”, “gay rights” and veg- 
etarianism have been elevated to the 
status of substitute religions. If belief in 
God is no longer to be sanctioned by the 
state, then what are we all supposed to 
believe instead? And, perhaps most 
important of all, what is to be done about 
the growing number of mostly young and 
poor people whose behaviour clearly indi- 
cates that they do not believe in anything 
at all? Q 


“William Hilsden is a graduate law student 
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After the Scottish and Welsh 
votes on devolution, what 
future for England? 
Raymond Tong believes 
it is time for an English 
renaissance and that plans to 
divide England into regions 
should be strongly resisted. 





hat Conservative supporters during 

the recent general election must have 
have found most pathetic was the way in 
which Tony Blair and his colleagues were 
constantly allowed to avoid important policy 
dilemmas by means of vague and ambigu- 
ous promises. Perhaps the most obvious 
and banal example of this was the manner 
in which questions on policy were so often 
brushed aside with the assurance that La- 
bour would always act “in the national 
interest”. However, the greatest degree of 
vagueness and ambiguity was undoubtedly 
evident in their approach to constitutional 
matters, especially devolution. Having 
changed his policy three times before the 
election, Blair was equally contradictory 
over whether the Scottish Parliament would 
be able to raise taxes. 

Unfortunately this dissembling and 
evasive approach to devolution has only 
increased the haze of confusion surround- 
ing the subject. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that Labour thinking, like that of the Lib- 
eral Democrats, has progressed very little 
from where it was during the 1979 refer- 
enda. At that time their thinking was based 
on the report on the Constitution produced 
in 1973 by a Royal Commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Kilbrandon. This 
report recommended some degree of 
autonomy for Scotland and Wales, if a 
sufficient number of people in those coun- 
tries wanted it. The recommendations also 
left the position of England completely 
unacceptable in an island which would 
contain a British Parliament, a Scottish 
Parliament, a Welsh Assembly, but no 
English national legislature. While Scot- 
land and Wales would be able to express 
their authentic national identities as partly 
self-governing nations in their own na- 
tional legislatures, it was clearly assumed 
that the English nation would be prepared 
to be carved up into seven or eight partly 
autonomous regions, each with its own 
assembly or parliament. It was obviously 
believed that each of these English regions 
would somehow form a balance in terms of 
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population with the nations of Scotland and 
Wales. However, it was conveniently for- 
gotten that the ancient kingdoms of Wessex, 
Mercia, Deira, Bernicia and so on were 
fully merged into a proud and successful 
English nation over a thousand years ago. 
What is most surprising about these ex- 
traordinary constitutional proposals is not 
that they were produced by a Royal Com- 
mission, but that they still remain largely 
the basis for the Labour government’s 
solution to the problem of devolution. Cer- 
tainly their emphasis on “the British nations 
and regions” approach to devolution is one 
of the main reasons why the Labour Party 
has been so successful in Scotland, not 
only limiting the Scottish National Party’s 
obvious appeal, but also leaving the Con- 
servatives without a single MP. It is, of 
course, quite understandable that such ar- 
rangements would appear to be entirely 
acceptable to the majority of the Scots and 
the Welsh, both of whom have long been 
determined to preserve and develop their 
national and cultural identities. After all, 
unlike the policies of the Nationalists, this 
solution does not require them to accept 
the uncertain and irrevocable transforma- 
tion to complete national independence. It 
provides them with the certainty of a half- 
way house, with a partly autonomous na- 
tional parliament or assembly, but still 
within the security of the British state. 
Moreover, if at any time in the future they 
should decide that it would be advanta- 
geous to be independent, nothing could 
prevent them from becoming entirely self- 
governing. 


Scottish perspective 

Doubtless when viewed from Scotland the 
plan to divide Britain into nations and 
regions must look particularly attractive. 
Under a Labour government with an awe- 
some 179-seat majority, it seems likely that 
the Scots will retain all the advantages 
which they have at present and that their 
overall power within the British state will 
be increased. After devolution to “nations 
and regions”, as the larger of the two 
British nations, they are likely to be more 
dominant than the Welsh, and will cer- 
tainly feel themselves to be in a much 
stronger position than any of the seven or 
eight British regions, all once part of a 
nation no longer much in evidence. Moreo- 
ver they will be only too aware that while 
all the members of their Scottish national 
parliament are Scots, most of the major 
offices of state in the British government 
are also held by Scotsmen. This would 
place the Scots in a very privileged posi- 
tion indeed. While the British regions that 
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once were England would be largely ruled 
by Scotsmen, the Scots would also be able 
to run their own country with a consider- 
able degree of independence. 

What is perhaps most objectionable 
about the “nations and regions” proposals 
is the cynical assumption that England can 
justifiably be expected to make whatever 
sacrifices are necessary in order to pre- 
serve the British state, even if this means 
promoting the national identities of the 
Scots and the Welsh, and at the same time 
denying the English any further identity as 
a nation. Under this odd and retrograde 
constitutional set-up it is assumed that the 
Scots will be Scots and the Welsh will be 
Welsh, but that the English will be forever 
British, their English national identity 
gradually submerged forever in the peril- 
ous mire of regionalism. 

To any dispassionate outside observer 
such a solution may seem decidedly bizarre 
and may even look like the expression of 
Celtic revenge. However, the fact that 
such proposals continue to attract support 
is largely due to the way in which the 





GIONALISM 





English have continued to emphasise the 
British identity. This is perhaps not sur- 
prising since the existence of the British 
state is mostly due to the persistence of the 
English over many centuries. Even during 
the past fifty years, while the Scots and the 
Welsh, as a result of national revival, have 
become increasingly secure within their 
own authentic national identities, the English 
have still tended to express their patriotism 
as British. Their reasons for doing so are 
fairly evident. The English have always 
played the principal role in developing and 
preserving the British state, so that syn- 
thetic British patriotism is very largely 
their own creation. Moreover, unlike the 
Scots and the Welsh, the English had to 
adapt very little in order to become British. 
Although they made a number of conces- 
sions to maintain unity, it is nevertheless 
evident that the distinctive continuity of 
British institutions has been produced by 
the long continuity of English institutions. 
Consequently their investment of a part of 
their English identity in the British identity 
was never very considerable. 


In such circumstances, quite under- 
standably, very few English people in recent 
times have ever considered the possibility 
of restoring a purely English national par- 
liament at Westminster. Even less have 
they ever considered the destructive and 
retrogressive idea of having partly autono- 
mous regional parliaments or assemblies. 
Since there are no clearly defined regions 
and since England has only approximately 
the same area as New York State, this is 
really not surprising. However, now that 
there is a Labour government, now that 
Scotland will have its own national parlia- 
ment and Wales its own national assembly, 
the English are surely faced with a very 
considerable dilemma. It is now quite clear 
that their efforts to sustain the British iden- 
tity has placed them at a considerable 
disadvantage. However, since both the 
Scots and the Welsh obviously regard the 
British identity as a non-identity, it is vital 
that the English should urgently reconsider 
their own position in relation to the British 
state. They must now accept the reality of 
the situation. They must halt the erosion of 
their authentic English national identity, so 
long obscured by the synthetic British 
identity, and consciously assert their 
Englishness. 


Nations or regions? 

All who love England should make it quite 
clear, as loudly and as often as possible, 
that they are not prepared to allow the 
English nation to be carved up into a 
number of partly autonomous regions. 
They should continually stress the political 
dishonesty and crass deception involved in 
the “nations and regions” proposals for 
devolution. For example, to divide a small 
country with an area of only 50,085 square 
miles into seven or eight regions, each 
with its own parliament or assembly, would 
definitely not increase democratic partici- 
pation. It would only encourage a growing 
conflict of regional interests and the gradual 
decline of national unity. From an admin- 
istrative and financial point of view, such 


devolution would be unnecessarily compli- 


cated and would inevitably result in a very 
considerably increased burden for local 
tax-payers. Moreover, if at the same time 
that England was being divided with con- 
siderable difficulty into regions, the neigh- 
bouring country of Scotland, with an area 
of 29,767 square miles (6/10ths the area of 
England), was proclaimed a partly self- 
governing nation, with its own Scottish 
national parliament, then surely the “na- 
tions and regions” solution would be clearly 
seen for what it is, grossly unjust and 
rather ludicrous. 

The only impartial wav of devolving 
power to the people of Britain in terms of 
nations and regions would be to divide the 
island either into regions or into nations. 
If the devolution is only concerned with 
dividing the country up into partly autono- 


mous regions then Scotland should obvi- 
ously have two regions, North Scotland 
and South Scotland, while Wales could 
most conveniently be divided into East 
Wales and West Wales. On the other hand, 
if it is decided that devolution must be 
concerned with dividing Britain into partly 
autonomous nations, then the English, by 
far the largest of the three nations, must 
also have their own national parliament. 
Only by having either regions or nations 
would it be possible to prevent the discord- 
ant and divisive overlapping of power so 
obvious in the Kilbrandon Report. 

Whatever happens during the coming 
months and years, no matter what action is 
taken by the government, if they are wise 
the English will constantly remind their 
fellow-countrymen that the British state is 
made up of three nations: the Scottish 
nation, the Welsh nation, and the English 
nation. It should be recalled that they were 
united by Acts of Union dating back to 
1535 in the case of Wales and England and 
to 1707 in the case of Scotland and Eng- 
land. In these Acts of Union it was firmly 
agreed that there would be one Parliament 
at Westminster. If the Scottish and Welsh 
nations now wish to repeal these Acts of 
Union, if they now wish to express their 
national identities by having their own 
parliaments in Edinburgh and Cardiff, they 
are naturally free to do so, However, there 
can equally be no reason whatsoever why 
the English nation, one of the greatest 
nations in human history, should not once 
again have its own English national parlia- 
ment at Westminster. 

After all the English have every reason 
to be no less proud of being English than 
the Scots are to be Scottish and the Welsh 
to be Welsh. Q 


Raymond Tong, a poet, writes from 
Bristol 
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A WIND ON THE HEATH 





Kenneth McDonald reflects on a well-spent life, and remembers 
gratefully the consolations and boons of literature 





he quotations at the side of the desk 

are about life and death. Just as George 
Borrow reminds me that sun, moon, and 
stars are all sweet things; that there is 
likewise a wind on the heath, and that life 
is very sweet - who would wish to die? - 
so does Dylan Thomas admonish me in my 
old age to burn and rave, to rage against 
the dying of the light. 

If birth, life and death are the great 
themes, between each man’s covers are 
three-phases. The first is from school’s end 
to early manhood during which he grap- 
ples with all the world’s problems he has 
met in his readings, is persuaded by other 
readings how easily they might be solved, 
and is impatient with institutions that fall 
shy of his mark. In the second phase, 
marriage, career and children take time 
and energy: the institutions are there and 
he works within them as best he can. 

It is during the third phase, when the 
children have left home and he has time for 
reflection, that he returns to the problems, 
not with any great confidence of solving 
them, but at least with some knowledge of 
what moved mankind to do the things it did 
while he was around. How long the third 
phase lasts is partly a matter of heredity, 
partly one of how he conducted himself, 
but for those who saw active service in 
World War II the fact of having reached 
even the first and second phases is above 
all a matter of luck. Upon exceptional 
men, survival imposed a duty to give thanks 
by devoting the rest of the life that was 
spared to the service of others, as Leonard 
Cheshire did. Upon most, I suspect, sur- 
vival imposed no duty other than to get on 
with the business of living the second 
phase that the war had interrupted. 

Among the many I know personally 
who are in their third phase there are three 
characteristics. First is gratitude for sur- 
vival, not with any sense of achievement 
or particular skill, but accepting the luck. 
Second is the modesty that stems from that 
acceptance, and third is a readiness through- 
out the third phase to work among the 
myriad organizations outside the orbit of 
the State which depend on volunteers for 
Vitality. 

Common to all, and given reasonably 
good health, is a refusal to think of them- 
selves as old. But the fact remains. Once 
past 80 what to do with the time is different 
from when you had to provide for the 
family and get the children educated. There 
was no time then for other occupations. 
Even though by reading you might escape 





into poetry or literature you knew the 
escape was temporary, that you were out 
on parole and should not really be escaping 
when there were reports to write. 

On the longer flights, across the Pa- 
cific, or to South America, or following 
the ancient caravan routes eastward from 
the Levant that the airlines still trace, and 
usually alone, the only thing that was any 
good at those altitudes was poetry. You 
stared through the window at the immen- 
sity below, argued with yourself as to 
whether marks on the ocean were islands 
or the shadows of clouds, thought on the 
whole very little (unless you were home- 
ward bound) about what awaited you at the 
destination, and were uplifted by the words 
of the poets. 

Poetry, too, is right for hospitals. In 
1981 and 1982 I had a brush with cancer, 
and spent altogether six weeks in Toron- 
to’s General Hospital. Part of the time I 
was in a ward with three other men, and by 
good fortune had editing and writing to do. 

It was when I was in a private room 
that the poets came for company, not only 
the formal ones but also those anonymous 
masters of English who translated the Bi- 
ble and wrote the Book of Common Prayer. 
When you think that perhaps you’re not 
going to make it for very much longer, it’s 
no use fretting about past mistakes. Too 
late for that. You are looking not so much 
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men, survival 
imposed a duty 

to give thanks 
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for reassurance as for tranquillity. So you 
turn to the Venite, to the Collects for Peace 
and for Grace, to Nunc Dimittis, to 
Ecclesiastes, and Isaiah 55, to 1 Timothy 
6, 7, and to Proverbs 30, 7-9. 

It comes back to what ought you to do, 
as the time grows shorter. If you’re lucky 
enough to have a talent that you enjoyed 
putting to use and that also earned you a 
living, probably you will go on doing it 
until you drop. A friend who is both engi- 
neer and inventor will go on devising new 
and better ways to do things right to the 
end, following Nature’s course in seeking 
economy of effort. Other friends are doing 
much the same in their different ways. 
Ranged against them are that curse of 
mankind, the professional politicians, of 
which the twentieth century has spawned 
more than its share. It is government as 
referee that makes the game worth play- 
ing, but the State as player that spoils the 
game for everyone. Failure to make that 
distinction, and to stop the State’s relent- 
less growth, led tens of millions to their 
deaths in this century. Yet because the 
Canadian state presents a tolerant and 
welcoming face to the world, Canadians 
believe themselves immune to its malignant 
influence. 

What my contemporaries look upon as 
“our war” was a struggle for individual 
freedom against the State’s arbitrary power 
that culminated in the Nazi tyranny. You 
recognize in many of your actions 
Ouspensky’s description of the man-machine 
doing things mechanically, recognize also 
the physical danger that lies in letting the 
machine take over too much. You park at 
the local plaza, cannot remember whether 
you stopped the car at all the Stop signs on 
the way there, and are reminded of how 
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Ouspensky interpreted Jesus’s injunction: 
“Watch and pray” was meant literally, in 
the small things like driving to the plaza as 
well as in the big things like choosing 
between right and wrong. You notice that 
you are taking things a bit easier, still 
irritated by politicians’ hypocrisy but cer- 
tainly not losing any sleep over it, and 
wonder if this is another sign, that you are 
starting to detach yourself from the world. 

The idea for an article that today’s 
newspaper prompts, and that formerly you 
would have felt bound to write, is savoured 
for an hour or so and then discarded as not 
being worth the trouble of writing. You 
wonder what effect all the articles had, 
whether anyone thought them worth clip- 
ping, or whether they were read, and 
shrugged at, and passed by, and then one 
morning, when you have been cajoled into 
turning up at a breakfast meeting, and are 
about to take your leave, the man who 
arranged the meeting volunteers the ad- 
mission that he was of the liberal Left until 
he came across your columns and that they 
changed his way of looking at things. 

No use regretting, but what ought you 
to have done with your life, and who was 
to say? 

Now you remember the bad times, not 
bad because uncomfortable, like some of 
the billets, or dangerous, like some of the 
flying, but bad because you drank too 
much, or didn’t pay enough attention to 
the children, or were unkind to Ruth, or 
were foolish and careless about stocks and 
lost money, or were rude to people. Those 
are the things a selective memory allows 
you to gloss over, even to persuade that 
you learned from the mistakes and became 
a better man for having made them, when 
you know at heart that if you had tried 
harder, and listened inside to the small 
voice - watched and prayed - you might 
not have made them, or at least not so 
many of them, or so often. 

It is a bit late to strive for perfection. 
Man is imperfect, and the gravest harm is 
done by those who claim he is perfectible - 
if only he can be made to follow their 
precepts for corporate behaviour. This 
brings you back to politics, which is about 
behaviour and how people are to be treated, 
and to the recognition that you can disa- 
gree strongly with a politician’s views 
while crediting him with sincerity. He is 
mistaken, but he is still a good man. 

What to do, then, about the ones who 
are not sincere, whose motives you think 
are venal, who seek not only advantage for 
themselves, but who seek also to mould the 
community in their image? 

You have to fight them, because what 
they are trying to do is wrong. 

If you are a writer, that is what you 
have to do. o 
Kenneth McDonald is the author of His 
Pride, Our Fall: Recovering from the Trudeau 
Revolution. (Toronto: Key Porter, 1995) 





A winning strategy for the 
Conservatives 





Professor Antony Flew says that the Conservatives need to 
go on the offensive on the European front 





illiam Hague has been elected 

Leader of a Conservative Party in 
decline. Notoriously, it has been losing 
and not replacing members for years. At 
the last count, the average age of 
activists was 62. In the recent General 
Election there were many constituencies 
previously regarded as safe where it was 
not possible to conduct anything like a 
comprehensive canvass or even to cover 
all the polling stations with tellers. So 
unless this decline can be dramatically 
reversed, it will prove to have been termi- 
nal. In saying that he wants to have at 
least half the Party younger than him at 
the time of the next General Election, 
Hague shows that he has recognised the 
challenge. 

But how is it to be met? It was 
comparatively easy to persuade young 
people to join and to work for the effec- 
tive opposition to Old Labour. But among 
the so far revelaed policies of the Blair 
administration which the Conservative 
Party is presently committed to opposing 
there would seem to be none capable of 
generating intense and widespread fury. 
Yet that is what is surely needed. 

So, if the Party is to be rejuvenated 


and thus to have a sporting chance of . 


winning the next election, which it is very 
far from certain that it either will be or will 
have, is there any realstitic alternative 
other than for it to become again what it 
ought never to have ceased to be, a party 
unequivocally committed to British na- 
tional independence and to the promo- 
tion of the interests of the British people? 
A Gaullist union des patries? Yes, by all 
means. A United States of Europe? “No! 
No! No!” 

To any such suggestion it is at once 
replied that the British electorate is bored 
by Europe, as is revealed by the low 
turnout for elections to the European 
Parliament, that the total vote for all 
Eurosceptic parties in the last General 
Election was only about 1,000,000 and 
that Eurosceptic candidates for the major 
parties did not do significantly better or 
Europhiliac candidates significantly worse 
than the average for their parties. 

All this may well be true, but it is 
irrelevant. British public opinion could be 
and would be very quickly and drastically 
changed if only there were a Parliamen- 
tary Opposition resolved constantly to 
remind us how much it is costing the UK 
to belong to the EEC: to enquire what, if 
any, net benefits it is getting in return, 
and to point to some fo the better ways 
in which that money might be spent in 


the UK to the benefit of the british peo- 
ple. For it is only thanks to what amounts 
to a “conspiracy” of the front benches 
that the open and the crypto-federalists 
have succeeded as much as they already 
have in the project of merging and sub- 
merging the UK into the projected United 
States of Europe. At present the net 
amount of the annual trubute exacted by 
the European Commission from UK tax- 
payers is more than four billion pounds, 
apparently to be upped next year to five 
billion. (The gross amount, including the 
amount of our money which that ‘body 
chooses to spend on its own projects in 
the UK is of course much greater.) 

How enviable would be the lot of the 
Opposition MPs unleashed to ask the 
Prime Minister, his Chancellor and their 
backbenchers why they prefer to have 
this money helping Brussels to finance 
handouts to its Club med mendicants 
rather than spent in the UK to benefit the 
British people — who misguidedly elected 
them, and who might change their minds! 
To ensure maximum media and public 
attention these Parliamentary questions 
should be formulated in terms of such 
things as the number of hospitals conse- 
quently not to be built and consultants 
consequently not to be hired. 

Or again, consider the impact of the 
CAP on the standard fam,ily of two par- 
ents and two children. The minimum 
estimate of the extra food costs imposed 
on such a family by the CAP is £15 per 
week, while the maximum is nearly dou- 
ble that. It is noteworthy that members 
of the poverty lobby almost never men- 
tion this as being - what among other 
things it most certainly is - a wanton 
and scandalous burden on the worst-off. 
Presumably this is because in these 
unprecedently prosperous times thay are 
more concerned with inequality than with 
what was previously seen as poverty, 
and hence they would be indifferent if 
not actually opposed to any measure 
which advantaged the worst-off without 
simultaneously and consequently disad- 
vantaging the best-off. 

So here we have a most attractive 
second front for an Opposition offensive. 
In both cases, HMG could very easily be 
revealed to be doing things which are 
flatly against the interests of the British 
people, and this revelation would surely 
make many of them sufficiently angry to 
join and work for the party of such a 
Parliamentary Opposition. Can anyone 
suggest an equally promising alternative? 

Oo 
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Take back the old nation 


In a riposte to Dr James Owens’ article in the previous issue of 
Right NOW! Samuel Francis suggests an alternative programme 
to ensure the survival of European America 





rofessor Owens is largely correct in 

his description of the racial polarization 
of the United States and of the conse- 
quences for white Americans and their 
civilization if present demographic trends 
continue. He is also correct that a racially 
homogeneous state such as would be 
achieved through racial separatism would 
probably be more harmonious and more 
advantageous for whites. However, it does 
not follow from the truths he has stated that 
such a racially separate state is possible or 
that it is the only recourse that remains for 
whites. 

At the present time, a separate white 
racial state is not possible simply because 
most whites lack the racial identity and 
consciousness that such a state presup- 
poses. The absence of white racial con- 
sciousness follows from Mr. Owens’ own 
description of whites as “guilt-ridden”. 
While I do not think most American whites 
are as guilt-ridden as Mr. Owens seems to 
believe, many are, and many others are 
either politically afraid of the solidarity 
blacks present or are eager to exploit their 
fellow whites to the advantage of non- 
whites and themselves. Until whites in the 
United States are able to develop their 
understanding of the reality of race as a 
biological and cultural force and of the 
social and historical importance of race in 
shaping a nation and a civilization, any 
discussion of racial separatism for whites 
will remain merely academic. 


Ethnic solidarity 


Indeed, much of the advantage that non- 
whites now enjoy in the United States 
comes precisely from their own racial 
consciousness and solidarity - in voting, in 
mutual support for perceived common in- 
terests, and in an ever-increasing animos- 
ity to whites in non-white popular culture, 
and it is an animosity that is matched if not 
exceeded by the self-hatred of whites regu- 
larly portrayed in the mass media. The 
confrontation between divided and racially 
blind whites, on the one hand, and solidi- 
fied and racially conscious non-whites (par- 
ticularly blacks but increasingly Hispanics 
and Asians), on the other, is one of the 
most alarming aspects of the racial situa- 
tion in the United States today, and the 
demographic decline of whites in the fu- 
ture. due to non-white immigration and 
fertility will only aggravate it far beyond 
what it is now. 

Yet, even if white Americans do in- 
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crease their level of racial consciousness, 
racial separatism still is not desirable. It is 
not desirable because it would involve 
surrendering much of the territorial United 
States to a foreign state under the control 
of non;whites. The United States was 
founded as an almost exclusively white 
nation and has remained so until recently, 
and in agreeing to abandon that nation and 
its civilization, white Americans would be 
surrendering precisely what most of their 
ancestors struggled for. In adopting such a 
solution, whites would in fact be retreat- 
ing. Having made a botch of the nation 
they and their ancestors founded, there 
would be no reason to think they would not 
make a botch of the new racially separate 
one also. In place of surrendering the 
nation that our ancestors conquered and 
created, I propose that whites and those 
who seek their best interests take back the 
nation they have virtually lost, and they 
can start doing so by beginning to build 
white racial consciousness and identity. 


Repudiation 

This does not involve any subordination of 
non-whites to whites or any denial of le- 
gitimate rights to non-whites. It does in- 
volve affirmation of the reality of race and 
the role of being white in building the 
civilization (European and American) that 
whites have created, and it does involve 
firm repudiation of the white guilt, fear, 
exploitation, and divisions that presently 
afflict whites. 

There are several concrete measures 
that whites should immediately start work- 
ing for to accomplish the goal of taking 
back their country and their culture: 

(1) an end to immigration, at least from 
non-white and non-Western countries; 

(2) the deportation of all illegal immigrants 
already in the United States, as was done 
in the 1950s under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, and perhaps of some legal immi- 
grants whose “legal” status is ambiguous; 
(3) abolition of welfare programmes that 
create incentives for fertility; since these 
programmes are mainly for non-whites, 
removing the incentives for more births 
would effectively reduce non-white fertility; 
(4) repeal of all civil rights, affirmative 
action, hate crime, and similar anti-white 
laws enacted since the 1960s and reversal 
of all judicial decisions that create legal 
advantages for non-whites at the expense 
of whites; 

(5) restoration of states’ rights and authentic 
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federalism so that local communities, white 
or non-white, may govern themselves as 
they wish. Most of the anti-white measures 
now in place come from federal intrusion 
into education, law enforcement, voting 
practices, local government, and social 
and economic relations that historically 
and legitimately belong to state and local 
authorities; 

(6) activism mobilized against anti-white 
films, television, educational curricula, and 
media depictions and in support of educa- 
tional and media efforts to discuss the 
scientific and sociological realities of race 
and to encourage the positive portrayal of 
whites. 

I am aware that these proposals would 
probably not solve the racial problem 
entirely, but they would at least represent a 
start that until now few have been willing 
to discuss or try. The United States would 
still be a racially heterogeneous society, 
and even ending immigration and reducing 
non-white fertility might succeed only in 
postponing rather than preventing the com- 
ing racial-demographic revolution. But with 
the development of an explicit white racial 
consciousness that affirms the legitimacy 
and value of the white European-Ameri- 
can heritage and renounces the guilt, fear, 
denial, and divisions that now afflict whites, 
non-white aggression and animosity could 
be confronted with a unified force that 
could keep it under control. If, once these 
and similar proposals have been tried, the 
threat to whites persists, then I am willing 
to discuss racial separatism or other meas- 
ures that would prove more effective. Until 
then, I, and I believe most other white 
Americans, would prefer to preserve the 
nation that really exists, the one they and 
their ancestors created and inherited, to 
one that exists only in the mind’s eye. O 


Samuel Francis is a nationally syndi- 
cated columnist and editor of the Samuel 
Francis Letter, a monthly newsletter 


REPLY TO DR FRANCIS 
by Dr Owens 


I regret disagreeing with Dr Francis with 
whom I usually agree. But I fear it is too 
late for his six agenda steps to succeed 
with some 50-million non-whites ready to 
vote - or riot - against every step of the 
way. In their view whites cannot “take 
back the nation” because it is no longer 
theirs to take. Now it belongs equally to 
non-whites who will fight for it with equal 
passion. 

The only way I see some realistic, 
albeit awkward, defusing of our racial 
dilemma is in a gradual separation of the 
races. This would probably begin with a 
mainly-white state (or states) repealing anti- 
white laws by seceding - or by the serious 
threat to do so. Then the six steps would be 
possible and a first priority. 


Ss" Francis’ eloquent call for the 
creation of a explicitly “white” group 
identity to save the United States may be 
even more controversial than James Owens’ 
article in RN 16. But in the early stages of 
a counter-revolution, as much as in the 
early stages of a revolution, it is necessary 
to shout loudly to be heard. 

There will be many, although probably 
not too many among RN’s readers, who 
will misunderstand and regard the call for 
“white rights” as being philosophically 
flawed, or even actually evil. These views 
are understandable, bearing in mind the 
rather limited nature of much modern politi- 
cal and philosophical debate, but there can 
be no doubt that Dr Francis has something 
vitally important to say. 

If we substitute the word “Western” 
for “white” throughout, then the argument 
becomes much clearer and much less con- 
troversial. This is legitimate because the 
vicious and damaging attacks that have 
been levelled at the various national 
manifestations of Western culture are, 
essentially, attacks on white people, insofar 
as Western culture is the product of white 
people. The activities even of those who, 
like Martin Luther King, profess a “colour 
blind” philosophy tend to benefit one race 
over others. But even if the assaults on the 
Western world did not have this hidden 
racial dimension, there is increasingly an 
overt racial aspect too, which makes the 
promotion of a white consciousness not a 
regrettable psychological pathology but 
merely a natural consequence. 

In every Western country, but particu- 
larly in the United States, every conceivable 
ethnic group, with the exception of the 
various “white” ethnic groups, is being 
encouraged to think and act in an overtly 
racial way, thanks to militant multi- 
culturalists who foolishly believe that 
“diversity” is a strength rather than a 
weakness. People of European origin 
around the globe are full of guilt and 
internationalism at a time when everybody 
else is full of confidence and ethnic aware- 
ness, even strident racialism. 

As with religious fundamentalism, 
racial fundamentalism of this sort is diffi- 
cult to combat except with an obverse, 
counterbalancing fundamentalism. It may 
even be that an explicitly “white” Western 
identity is actually necessary in order 
merely to compensate for the activities of 
the 10,000 plus Louis Farrakhans, Patricia 
Williamses and Jesse Jacksons who 
constantly ‘propound an explicitly - and 
exclusively - black identity. In this con- 
text, what is the call for “white rights” but 
a modest call for equal rights for white 
people? 

The United States (remember Dr 
Francis writes from an American perspec- 
tive) is menaced as never before by massive 
immigration, acute multiculturalism and 
the toxin of political correctness. Here, if 





The impending white 
backlash in America 





Derek Turner says that the advent of a new explicitly “white” 
awareness in the United States is probably inevitable 





anywhere, a “white” consciousness is both 
inevitable and pardonable. Faced with the 
onrush of very large numbers of people 
who feel but little affection for the tradi- 
tional European culture of America - an 
onrush of people who tend to think and 
behave racially, and who act in part- 
instinctive ways that pampered and 
rationalist Westerners have forgotten - 
what is more natural than that the core 
American ethnic group should ‘circle 
wagons’ in protection of its own heritage? 

The great problem with Dr Francis’ 
argument is that most white people do not 
think of themselves as “white”, but as 
Americans, Pennsylvanians, Frenchmen, 
Moldovans or whatever. There is a cultural 
and sociological prejudice against the very 
concept of ‘race’ (except when it comes to 
the races of the Third World, of course). 
Race is regarded as an unnaturally rigid 
way of classifying fellow human beings, 
even though most people who use the term 
do not use it in a genetically determinist 
way - when thinking in racial terms becomes 
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much more problematic and less defensible 
(there is not enough evidence of substantial 
racial differences). Many would also main- 
tain that multiracial states are now probably 
inevitable, and that nothing is to be gained 
by maintaining ancient racial fealties. These 
arguments have considerable force. 

But race does mean something, as much 
in fact as any other abstraction, and the 
concept may be useful as long as it does not 
exclude those who desperately want to 
join, as long as it not part of an ideology of 
oppression, and so long as it is remem- 
bered that there are exceptions to every 
rule. Countries cannot be united by mere 
civic bonds, a Ja Hillary Clinton, or by 
shopping habits, a Ja Newt Gingrich, and 
“racial” feeling may be a useful tool for 
those seeking to build national feeling. 
Whatever the truth of the matter, and 
whether we like it or not, the advent of a 
new white awareness in the United States 
seems to be just a matter of time. Q 


Derek Turner is the editor, Right Now! 
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LET’S MAKE PROGRESS! 

Labour’s massive majority and their continuing 
‘honeymoon’ poll ratings were inevitable 
given the long and ineffectual Conservative 
reign. It may seem odd therefore for me to 
suggest that Labour might lose the next elec- 
tion, but I do believe that the Tories can win 
if they are well-organised, radical and popu- 
list. The problem is, of course, that so far 
there is little sign of them being any of these. 

There really is, however, no reason why 
the Right should not succeed in Britain — just 
look across at Europe to see how our ideas our 
taking root: in Austria, Italy and France the 
Right is firmly entrenched in the polls, and, 
in the elections in Norway on 15 September, 
The European reported that “The seismic 
shift in the political landscape was the mas- 
sive rise in support for the Progress Party. 
Advocating a populist cocktail of law and 
order, high public spending, low taxes and 
curbs on immigration, Progress managed to 
harness the discontent of those who do not see 
why members of the world’s second-biggest 
oil exporting nation should have to wait 
months for a hospital operation”. 

The Progress Party leap-frogged the es- 
tablished ‘middle-ground’and ‘Right-wing’ 
Centre, Christian Democrat and Conserva- 
tive parties to second place behind Labour. 
Parliament is in chaos as the established 
parties try to cobble together a coalition 
without Progress, which is considered “a 
pariah and tainted with racism”. As shown in 
other countries, this tactic is doomed to fail, 
since by excluding the Right from increas- 
ingly unstable and chaotic governments the 
result is that the Right is the only party not 
tainted with failure! The success of the 
Progress Party shows that a populist Right- 
wing party is attractive to the voters, and this 
is the model we must follow. 

The Labour Party are, in any case, 
beginning to self-destruct much sooner than 
anyone could have imagined. In the space of 
only a few months since the general election 
Labour have had to suspend three of their 
MPs, another one has been criticised by a 
district auditor, another has committed sui- 
cide, while others have shown that neither 
disunity and in-fighting, nor marital break- 
downs and affairs are exclusive Conservative 
preserves. We have had allegations of links 
between some Scottish Labour members and 
drugs gangs, fraud investigations are taking 
place in a dozen Labour-run councils, and 
Labour has even had to suspend a number of 
local parties and councillors. So where have 
the “New Labour? New Sleaze!” posters 
been? Don’t the torpid Tories understand that 
opposition means continual high-profile cam- 
paigning? 

The Tories must start to expose Labour’s 
betrayal of the British people. So far, how- 
ever, the omens are not good. Consider, for 
instance, Labour’s obnoxious anti-white and 
anti-male policies. As if appointing Harriet 
Harman as Minister for Women was not 
sufficiently biased, we now also have a civil 
service ‘Women’s Unit’ and a new Cabinet 
sub-committee for women. We are also told 
that groups of 12 women are going to be 
picked at random, sent away to hotels ata cost 
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were carrying things like sticks and bottles”. 
A clear example of the sort of racist crime 
which the Home Office considers to be 
“hideous”? Er...No. The next day the police 
and the media seemed to be desperate to 
persuade us that things were not so ‘black and 
white’. The attackers were now “mainly” 
Asian, and the detective in charge was quoted 
as saying “I don’t think we should be looking 
at this as a racial incident”. Since then this 
story seems to have gone very quiet. Call me 
an irredeemable cynic, but if an Asian boy 
had been almost killed by a white gang don’t 
you think this would have been front page 
stuff? ‘Community leaders’ would have been 
on every news programme, there would have 
been marches and demonstrations and self- 
righteous Labour MPs would have been 
fulminating against ‘yet another racist 
attack’ and demanding instant arrests. 
Cynicism? No, just experience. 


AMSTERDAMNED 


For years John Major refused to adopt any 
Euro-realist policies which might be popular 


ig and unite the bulk of the party. Come hell or 





of £20,000 a time, in order that they can tell 
Labour what women think of their policies. 
This, it seems, will create a “bond of trust” 
between women-and government; men obvi- 
ously don’t matter a damn. The bandwagon is 
rolling: Frank Dobson, the Health Secretary, 
has declared “We are looking at the question 
of employment and advancement of women 
and people from the ethnic minorities across 
the board in the NHS”. Jack Straw, the Home 
Secretary, has announced that a new race 
relations forum will be set up to advise 
Whitehall, and the government has given 
£300,000 to the ‘European Year Against 
Racism’. So have the Tories protested against 
these sexist and racist policies? If they did 
they must have whispered. 

Things can only get worse. The new 
Crime and Disorder Bill will increase prison 
sentences for ‘racially-motivated’ offences. 
As The Daily Telegraph has stated, “The 
creation of a special category of racial vio- 
lence. will inevitably signal to victims of 
“unbiased” crime that their suffering is some- 
how less horrific and therefore less worthy of 
punishment than that of victims of “hate 
crimes”. All assaults are, in a sense, hate 
crimes. Justice is supposed to be blind. Intro- 
ducing racial considerations into court would 
make a mockery of the concept of equality 
béfore the law”. 

I also have no confidence that the law 
would be colour-blind. Consider this for 
instance: on the 10th September London’s 
Evening Standard reported that a 12 year-old 
white boy was in hospital “after having his 
skull fractured in a playground racial at- 
tack”. A witness said that the boy had been 
attacked by a gang of “about 20 Asians. They 
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high water - or reasoned argument - he 
insisted on sticking to the ‘wait and see’ 
policy. So the Tories waited, and finally saw 
their party collapse to the most ignominious 
defeat imaginable. And then, once it was all 
too late, what did Major do? In his first 
interview after the election Major finally 
woke up and said “I believe we should now 
advocate delay” to the single currency. Is 
there a psychiatrist in the house? 

But this echoes the sentiments of far more 
important men. For instance Peter Birch 
(chief executive of Abbey National) who said 
“T think it is pretty obvious that the UK is not 
ready for 1999”. Or Martin Taylor (chief 
executive of Barclays Bank) who said “I 
believe strongly that a currency union, like 
an over-stringent exercise regime, can kill 
the unfit. I believe the risks to the City of 
London from British non-participation in the 
euro have been greatly exaggerated and some- 
times deliberately so”. Or take Eddie George, 
governor of the Bank of England: “I am 
frankly nervous at the prospect of introduc- 
ing the euro at a time of very high and very 
different rates of unemployment across 
Europe”. 

Or Lord Tugendhat, chairman of Abbey 
National Bank (and supporter of the single 
currency in principle), who says that the 1999 
timetable “flies in the face of the facts”. Or 
Hans Tietmeyer, president of the Bundesbank: 
“T simply can’t follow the argument accord- 
ing to which postponing the euro will make 
the European skies fall in or make the economy 
burst apart at the seams”. Or Tim Melville- 
Ross, director-general of the Institute of 
Directors, who last year called on the govern- 
ment not to join the single currency as this 
would make it “virtually impossible” for the 
country to compete. Or the Financial Times, 
which concluded recently that “The upshot is 
that Emu, as currently constructed, looks like 
a recipe for trouble”. Even Germany’s finance 
minister, has admitted that Germany will fail 
to meet the Maastricht criteria, with their 
national debt increasing above the ceiling of 
60% of GDP. Yet Kohl and Santer are deter- 


mined that the euro must proceed on sched- 
ule. Ministers have, in fact, already begun 
discussing the next, inevitable, step — the 
harmonisation of tax rates. The truth is that 
only Luxembourg can meet the EMU crite- 
ria, but since when has the truth or even 
common-sense mattered where the great Eu- 
ropean ‘project’ is concerned? 

The latest skirmish in the Battle of Brus- 
sels took place at the Intergovernmental Con- 
ference (IGC) at Amsterdam. The Euro- 
quislings would have you believe that this 
was a non-event, with no important changes 
agreed and no significant loss of national 
sovereignty. If only. Here are a few facts. 
Left-wing social dogma has now been greatly 
strengthened in the Treaty, with a declaration 
against the death penalty, revised ‘anti-dis- 
crimination’ Articles (6a, 2, 3), a further 
clause enabling any government breaching 
the EU’s ‘fundamental rights’ to be penalised 
a change to article L to make article F2 
(European Convention on Human Rights) 
justiciable, and the powers of the European 
Court of Justice have been greatly extended. 

These make any decent Right-wing poli- 
cies impossible to implement. Civil judicial 
co-operation has been established, and al- 
though this is meant to be limited to areas 
necessary for the single market, we all know 
how these restrictions are stretched beyond 
all reason in Brussels. The Council will now 
adopt ‘incentive measures’ (ie, spend more 
of your money) to try and counter the unem- 
ployment which its own absurd Maastricht 
rules have created. The IGC also agreed to 
spend more to combat ‘social exclusion’. 
Guess which country will pay for all this new 
spending, guess which countries will 
benefit... and guess how much will be 
achieved! 

The erosion of national sovereignty con- 
tinued apace, with the unacceptable Quali- 
fied Majority Voting (QMV) procedure be- 
ing extended to a further 16 areas. Blair’s 
bluster that these are “in our national inter- 
est” is ludicrous. It is not in our interests to 
lose control over the way our money is spent, 
and if he thinks some countries have been 
blocking action on fraud and waste (one area 
where QMV will now apply) why doesn’t he 
have the guts to name the guilty countries and 
withhold payments to the EU equivalent to 
the monies wasted? QMV can never be the 
answer. Nor do I much like the sound of the 
decision that the European Parliament should 
start drawing up rules on how elections should 
be run or how MEPs should perform their 
duties. 

The dangers of the innocuous sounding 
‘flexibility’ procedure agreed in Amsterdam 
also need spelling out: allowing a core group 
of countries to go forward and set the agenda 
(using all the EU institutions we are paying 
for) can only lead to the EU being captured by 
the most fanatical ‘United States of Europe’ 
countries. The ludicrous ‘emergency brake’ 
which Blair claims will allow us to stop the 
development of a hard core will do no such 
thing. To stop others going ahead (and setting 
the course we will be expected to follow) we 
would need to declare important and speci- 
fied reasons of national policy — criteria which 
are likely to be interpreted increasingly strin- 


gently until they are almost impossible to meet. 

So although some of the wilder federalist 
proposals didn’t get through this time, as 
no-one really expected them to, this is no 
reason for the sort of complacency which the 
quislings would like to lull us into. This is a 
bad Treaty and shouldbe opposed, but Hague’s 
call for a referendum is plain silly. The 
changes are too technical to fire the public 
imagination, and the Tories should simply 
point out that Blair was humiliated by the 
Spanish over their ‘quota-hopping’ trawlers, 
that he has given away more sovereignty to 
Brussels, that we will end up pouring more 
money down the Euro-sewer - and vote 
against it. The fact that we may lose a few 
more of the Hugh Dykes’ in the party is just 
an added bonus. 


MEN OF STRAW 


In the last issue I showed that the majority of 
prosecutions for rape - and even many con- 
victions — are completely unfounded, and that 
the law is weighted against men accused of 
sex offences. I pointed out that the two main 
problems were the willingness of the Crown 
Prosecution Service (CPS) to prosecute even 
the flimsiest, unsubstantiated cases, and the 
fact that whereas the innocent man is named 
in the papers, the false accuser is protected by 
anonymity. 

No sooner said than a welter of new cases 
appear to prove my point. In July a professor 
was cleared of a ridiculous accusation of 
assaulting two young female students. The 
allegations were so absurd that it comes as no 
surprise to learn that one of the girls is 
studying ‘creative writing’! So why did the 
CPS prosecute? “We were satisfied there was 
sufficient evidence to provide a realistic 
prospect of conviction”.. Well they were 
wrong, again. An interesting feature of this 
case is that the professor’s wife is a lecturer 
in feminist studies who had to admit that the 
case had, according to the Daily Telegraph, 
‘shattered her belief in everything she had 
taught about feminism’. “This case has set 
feminism back 10 years and has shown me 
that men need protecting too”, she said. 

In August an astonishing thing happened: 
a girl who falsely accused 3 soldiers of gang- 
raping her was sent to prison for 4 months. 
The judge stated that he had dealt with a 
number of similar false accusations against 
men who had thereby suffered arrest and 
custody, and that the penalty should therefore 
be a deterent. Has a spark of common-sense 
finally appeared in the British legal system? 
Unfortunately not - this case took place in 
Cyprus. The girl admitted lying in order to 
“get back” at the men, claiming that one had 
taken a photo of her in bed. Her lawyer 
claimed that she had been “raped morally, if 
not bodily”! 

In another case in Cyprus in August a girl 
(supported by her boyfriend) falsely claimed 
she had been raped in order to claim for 
compensation ‘for injuries and trauma’. She 
escaped with only a fine. In Britain women 
who falsely accuse men go completely un- 
punished, whereas, as aman who was cleared 
in September of assaulting a girl stated: 
“While this verdict helps me for the future, it 
sadly does little to repair the hurt and distress 


Ihave been caused during the last 10 months”. 
Or as the Daily Mail stated after one case: 
“So while he (the wronged man) must con- 
tinue to run the gauntlet of gossip, she (the 
false accuser) is helped by the law to recover 
in sweet obscurity. Where is the justice in 
that? Shouldn’t women be deterred from 
wantonly abusing their statutory privilege? 
Should they not be exposed if they do?” 
Whether you agree with Lord Denning that 
both man and woman should be anonymous 
until after the verdict, or with Helena Kennedy 
QC that both should be named, surely the law 
should be the same for both. 

One of the most perceptive observers of 
this situation has been Barbara Amiel who 
noted a few years ago that: “Women now 
have the upper hand in our society... If a 
woman is having problems with her divorce 
settlement she can charge sexual abuse and 
limit access to the children. Men are in jail in 
England convicted of attempted rape - with- 
out use of force or threats — after their female 
“victims” have admitted to consensual 
undressing, embracing and mutual intoxica- 
tion. Men are losing their jobs because 
females under trendy therapies have “recov- 
ered memories” of some sexual touching that 
took place 30 years earlier. A female can 
change her mind during intercourse itself: 
thrust one and two were consensual but three 
was not, therefore he raped me... The femi- 
nists have been saying for a long time that 
their revolution is more fundamental than 
overthrowing the tsars, communists or Nazis. I 
think they are right. The outlawing of male 
culture would be more far-reaching than any 
political revolution and harder to repeal. And 
men have made it possible”. 

Indeed. Men like Home Secretary Jack 
Straw, who recently bowed to the feminist 
orthodoxy by expressing concern that whilst 
the number of. reported rapes has increased 
over threefold in the last 11 years, the rate of 
conviction has fallen to less than 10%. Doesn’t 
he understand that the rate of conviction has 
fallen precisely because the number of accu- 
sations has been encouraged to increase! Or 
men such as Det Supt Bill Grahamslaw who, 
acccording to Auberon Waugh in the Sunday 
Telegraph, has “proposed that the word “con- 
sent” shouldbe redefined, or that there should 
be anew requirement for the defence to prove 
that consent was given, rather than for the 
prosecution to prove it was witheld. This 
seems the silliest suggestion yet put forward 
in all seriousness. What needs redefining is 
not “consent” so much as “rape”. At present 
it embraces too many types of incident, and 
threatens to become an absurdity”. One such 
absurdity, surely, is the idea of “date rape”, 
which as both Auberon Waugh and Barbara 
Amiel have suggested, is simply the feminist 
term for ‘seduction’. 

Whether women make false accusations 
out of spite, simply because, as Barbara 
Amiel has stated, in today’s climate where 
women have the power to “sexually exploit 
vulnerable males... there will always be a 
tiny. minority who simply cannot resist”, or 
whether they do it to claim compensation, 
Barbara Amiel is surely right that we “have 
entered the climate of show trials”. Q 
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The Tory Record - An Assessment 
The Commission for Assessing the Tory 
Record. John Carpenter Publishing, 
1997, 64 pps, pb, £2.95 post free 

This booklet was published shortly before 
the General Election of 1 May 1997, but is 
an indictment of recent Tory governments 
quite different from the usual ‘mudsling- 
ing’ typical of election campaigns. It does 
not state what ‘The Commission for 
Assessing the Tory Record’ is, or under 
whose auspices it was set up, but it is 
written by 18 authors with a wide variety 
of backgrounds, with an introduction by 
the well-known ecological author and 
thinker, Edward Goldsmith, who seems to 
be the moving spirit. It contains short, 
fairly detailed assessments of the Tory 
governments’ records in 18 policy areas, 
some of them very specific; each area has 


its own chapter, which is sometimes, though 
not always, written by a well-known expert gy 


in its field. 

A wide variety of problems and issues 
is covered by these assessments, although 
by no means all the relevant policy areas 
are represented; many very important ones 
are omitted. Great prominence is given, 
rightly, to a range of issues concerned with 
environmental pollution, agricultural and 
health hazards, including chemical, agri- 
cultural and nuclear waste, BSE, food 
quality, agricultural policy, malnutrition 
and mental health. 

There are also chapters on water and 
nuclear energy privatisation, jobs, child 
poverty and prostitution, crime, educa- 
tion, transport, and aid to the Third World. 
The final chapter considers how far the 
governance of the UK is democratic, and 
concludes that it is an ‘elective dictator- 
ship’ that has recently become much more 
dictatorial. 

My review cannot do full justice to 
these assessments, partly because a book- 
let of similar length would be required to 
do this properly, but also because I would 
need to do the detailed checking-out that 
they deserve. Such checking is necessary 
in most cases, partly because the problems 
and issues discussed are usually compli- 
cated and controversial, where it is not 
always easy to find the facts, partly be- 
cause some of the chapters have been 
written by journalists rather than experts, 
and partly because there can be sharp 
differences of opinion between experts in 
their own fields. Nevertheless, the evi- 
dence presented here suggests very strongly 
that there are many policy areas and areas 
of life where the present set-up is seri- 
ously, sometimes dangerously, flawed. This 
evidence should be read.and examined 
closely. 

Does this amount to a universally 
appalling record of Tory government, as 
Edward Goldsmith claims? I do not think 
that the Tory record is as bad as that, but it 
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CRooks 


“Reading maketh a full man” ~ acon 


is none the less very bad in far too many 
areas. How far have the members of these 
Governments, and Conservatives in gen- 
eral, been to blame? My opinion, as a non- 
party critic, with strong Left-of-centre and 
Green inclinations, is quite a lot, but not 
entirely. There have been some good indi- 
vidual Ministers in these Governments, 
though none without some faults and policy 
errors. 

Edward Goldsmith puts much of the 
blame on the special interests of big busi- 
ness, with which the Conservatives, in 
government and as a party, have become 
too closely associated. I agree with him 
there, as the selfish, greedy, and above all 
the power-seeking, among big businesses, 
are still so strong as sometimes to seem 
globally dominant. They are also inimical 
to the grassroots small and medium-sized 
businesses who represent the real spirit of 
genuine free enterprise. But it is important 
that there are people, working within the 
business world as groups or individuals, 
who are trying to transform business into 
more constructive directions. Unfortu- 
nately, their progress so far has been pain- 
fully slow, though hopefully it has also 
been steady. 

Another key question is whether the 
evident faults of the last 18 years of UK 
governance are largely Tory, or whether 
many of them would have happened under 
other administrations also. We may fairly 
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soon find some answers to this question. 
The Labour government has proclaimed 
several fine ideals, but the acid test is how 
well they will be fulfilled in practice. 
There are serious flaws in the political 
set-up which make good government beyond 
our reach at present, but I will indicate in 
my forthcoming book, From Politics Past 
to Politics Future, some ways in which we 
can endeavour to make this situation better, 
and make our politics more truly 
democratic. 
Alan Mayne is the Honorary Secretary, 
British Club of Rome. 
Opinions expressed are his own 


As I said to Denis... The Margaret 
Thatcher Book of Quotations 


Edited by Iain Dale, Robson Books, 
1997, 207 pps, hb, £14.95 


As I said to Denis... brings together for the 
first time more than 800 quotes by and 
about Margaret Thatcher, showing “how 
her personality developed from childhood 
into the powerful, self-confident politician 
who achieved the highest office in the 
land” - although it is not as if she lacked 
self-confidence even as a child. The very 
first quotation in the book is what she said 
at age 9 upon receiving a prize for poetry: 
“I wasn’t lucky - I deserved it”. 

The well-organised quotations show the 
strong influences upon her from her earliest 
years, such as her Victorian grandmother 
who pressed upon her the Victorian values 
such as hard work, self-reliance, thrift, 
self-respect and pride in one’s country. 
The later quotations cover her views on 
feminism, socialism, the Falklands War, 
Ireland, Europe, her style of government, 
the economy and numerous other topics. 

Everyone knows her most famous quota- 
tions, such as “The lady’s not for turning” 
and “Where there is discord, may we 
bring harmony”, but this book will intro- 
duce a whole host of others equally good, 
such as “Being in power is rather like 
being a lady - if you have to tell people 
you are, you aren’t”. The quotations are 
often extremely witty, belying her media- 
inspired reputation as an unimaginative 
dragon. When England had lost to Ger- 
many at football in 1990, Kenneth Clarke 
said “Isn’t it terrible about losing to the 
Germans at our national sport, Prime Min- 
ister?” She replied: “I shouldn’t worry too 
much - we’ve beaten them twice this century 
at theirs”. Even soon after her resignation, 
she was able to make jokes. Carol Thatcher: 
“Will you be able to manage the super- 
market shopping?” Margaret Thatcher: 
“Good heavens, yes, dear, I’ve opened 
enough of them”. 

The great problem with Mrs Thatcher, 
of course, was always the great distance 
between her pithy sentiments and inspiring 


rhetoric and her governments’ actual 
achievements (her failures in respect of 
Northern Ireland are particularly galling 
to me) but anyone of whom Tony Benn 
would say, as he said in 1990: “Mrs 
Thatcher did more damage to democracy, 
equality, internationalism, civil liberties, 
freedom in this country than any other 
Prime Minister this century” was obviously 
“one of us”! 

This excellent book gives a vivid por- 
trait of heady and turbulent times, and of 
the meteoric progress of a remarkable 
woman. Finally, the book also helpfully 
lists all the MPs who served in Mrs Thatch- 
er’s cabinets between 1979 and 1990, and 
gives a useful chronology of her life. 

Iain Dale is the owner of a political 
bookshop, Politco’s, (8 Artillery Row, 
London, SW1) where the book can be 
obtained. 

Allan Robertson 





Why Race Matters: Race Differences 


and What They Mean 

Michael Levin, Praeger, 1997, 415pps, 
$65.00 

Michael Levin’s latest book, Why Race 
Matters: Race Differences and What They 
Mean, is a bold departure from the con- 
ventional wisdom on this vastly complex 
and problematic social issue. The depth of 
its probe is unrivalled by any other con- 
temporary study of race relations. Its thor- 
oughness in scope is comparable to 
Myrdal’s An American Dilemma. Unlike 
other popular titles in recent years, Levin’s 
meticulous and penetrating analysis is an 
unparalleled inquiry into the sources and 
societal consequences of racial inequality. 
Each chapter ventures through a minefield 
of explosive issues that until now only a 
handful of scholars have courageously 
examined. Like The Bell Curve, Levin 
reviews the evidence for a genetic link to 
racial differences in IQ; however, unlike 
the 1994 best seller Levin explores a broad 
spectrum of research findings beyond the 
realm of intelligence. A range of differ- 
ences in other traits and characteristics, 
such as temperament, motivation and 
personality, are taken in account. 

After reviewing the empirical record 
and establishing the plausibility of race 
differences, Levin turns his attention to a 
number of critical social issues and cuts to 
the quick of what these differences imply 
in terms of free will, values, crime, justice 
and social policies. From stereotypes to 
affirmative action, Levin leaves nothing to 
spare in scrutinizing various topics beyond 
conventional levels of analysis. A number 
of fallacies about race surface as a result, 
including several straw man arguments eg, 
the physical correlates of racial variation 
stem from discredited findings and unreli- 


able research methods, gene-environment 
interaction minimizes the degree of ge- 
netic influence in race differences, sub- 
stantial within group variation diminishes 
between group genetic differences and so 
on. Furthermore, Levin counters the finer 
statistical criticisms of The Bell Curve in 
formal logical detail. 

Levin turns the often-invoked argument 
of ‘treating people as individuals’ on its 
head and makes a compelling case that 
race is essentially an individual trait. The 
basis for individual relationships is shaped 
by a common set of mutually valued 
personal traits and characteristics. For 
example, employers routinely consider 
other relevant personality traits than simply 
talent or skill level in personnel selection. 
Prospective employees are often evaluated 
in terms of personal demeanour or disposi- 
tion, punctuality, motivation, initiative, 
conscientiousness and dependability. 
Whereas the Marine Corps typically val- 
ues integrity and valour, the priesthood of 
the Roman Catholic Church values 
compassion and abstinence. The value of a 
trait is relative to how that trait is valued 
by others. This symbiotic relationship of 
commonality to character often determines 
how individuals relate to one another. In 
this regard, kinship and experience are 
two common factors that influence degrees 
of reciprocity in personal relationships. 
Put simply, Levin finds the concept of 
‘treating people as individuals’ to be noth- 
ing more than a fallacious cliché. Often the 
most important aspects of someone’s char- 
acter as an individual are identifiable traits 
that, on comparative terms, are common 
rather than unique. A person’s social secu- 
rity number is unique, but reveals very 
little about that person. Individuals begin 
to notice patterns of behaviour and from 
this judgments are formed. According to 
Levin, race plays an influential role in this 
process. 

The foremost concern of any individual 
is personal safety and crime avoidance. 
Intuition and experience influence personal 
decisions to minimize the likelihood of 
being a crime victim. To this extent, many 
people identify intuitively the social 
pathologies endemic in modern urban ar- 
eas as an extension of black culture. The 
average, law-abiding, middle-class home 
owner carefully notices demographic shifts 
in the neighbourhood because degrees of 
sociopathic behaviour differ among black 
and white residents in similar environ- 
ments, and it is these differences that best 
explain a persistent lack of racial congeni- 
ality. Most people, black and white alike, 
realize that the undesirable social charac- 
teristics linked to welfare dependency, 
violent crime, illegitimacy, drug addiction 
and job instability are racially analogous. 
The violence identified with the phenom- 
ena of car-jacking, ‘gangsta’ rap and 
‘wilding’ (gang rapes) exemplify the 


impulsive, antisocial nature of the modern 
urban ethos. 

The intrinsic behaviour and attitudes 
that differentiate contemporary urban cul- 
ture generate safety concerns and an over- 
all feeling of insecurity among many indi- 
viduals. As Levin points out, it is perfectly 
reasonable for individuals to avoid such 
life-threatening encounters. The dilemma 
that emerges involves freedom of associa- 
tion, which can in certain instances yield 
racially antagonistic results. Even conserva- 
tive critics who reject Levin’s hereditarian 
views can appreciate the legitimacy of this 
bedrock libertarian argument. Here, Levin 
makes one of his most persuasive points. 
The single most important misconstrued 
aspect in the conventional view of race 
relations, prevalent among both liberal and 
conservative analysts, is the issue of cau- 
sality. It is often argued that discrimination 
and racism cause racial division in society 
and that the way to overcome this discord 
is to alter the beliefs and behaviour of 
whites. Levin confronts this with a straight- 
forward reply: the most pertinent source of 
racial strife that reinforces stereotypical 
images of criminal conduct is the unstable 
sociopathic temperament of some black 
male juveniles. If nothing else, Levin 
annihilates the popular assumption that 
‘society’ is responsible for the persistence 
of racial inequality. 

As to social policy, Levin adopts a 
modified libertarian approach and believes 
that the marketplace of ideas with limited 
government intrusion offers the most 
constructive promise of any long term 
resolution. Levin would abolish not only 
affirmative action but most existing civil 
rights laws and public assistance pro- 
grammes. The basis for this is that these 
policies are grounded upon the flawed 
premise that there is a moral and legal 
obligation to rectify human inequality with 
social engineering. Hence, forced social 
outcomes driven by egalitarian desires only 
generate resentment and a false sense of 
equality. Although Levin realizes the 
immediate consequences of these drastic 
measures, and therefore would implement 
them gradually, in the long run society will 
benefit by neither penalizing success nor 
rewarding indolence. 

Since Levin’s views are grounded on 
principle rather than political expediency, 
candour and honesty fuel his quest to un- 
derstand the dilemma of race. Critics are 
likely to seize upon such provocative blunt- 
ness. Yet what remains important is the 
validity of Levin’s claims. As Levin puts 
it: “You cannot loathe a man’s advice 
because his motives are despicable and 
despise his motives because his advice is 
loathsome. At some point you must leave 
this constricting circle by evaluating what 
he is saying on its own merits”. 

Kevin Lamb is a library 
assistant, Newsweek 
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WHY ANIMALS DO NOT HAVE RIGHTS 


A. N. Academic argues, contrary to current fashion, that humans 


differ from animals 


W: hear a lot about ‘animal rights’ 
nowadays. Live animal exports; 
scientific experimentation; genetic engi- 
neering; hunting; a long list of issues have 
galvanized many people into a frenzy of 
activism which is sadly and conspicuously 
absent from other areas of social and po- 
litical life. The violence of the Brightlingsea 
protests against live exports shocked many 
into asking: “Surely people who can get so 
worked up about an issue have a point? 
Surely they cannot have been labouring 
under an illusion?” 

They are not. The unnecessarily cruel 
treatment of animals is morally wrong. But 
this does not mean that animals have a 
right not to be so treated. How can that be? 
If it is wrong for me to treat you in a 
certain way, does it not follow that you 
have a right not to be so treated? And if so, 
why are animals an exception? 

A little reflection, however, will dispel 
the puzzlement. There are many things 
one person ought not to do to another but 
which do not imply that the latter has a 
right against the former not to be so treated. 
I ought to be kind to my neighbour; but my 
neighbour does not have a right to my 
kindness. I ought not to use bad language; 
but no one has a right not to be subjected to 
my profanities. Morality is a system of 
rules governing human behaviour, which 
encompasses not only rights but duties, vir- 
tues, customs, traditions, motives, and so on. 

How, then, do rights fit in? What is a 
right? Only by defining our terms can we 
arrive at a solution. In order to understand 
the concept of a right, we need to under- 
stand the concept of a good. Further, we 
need to grasp why it is that paradigmatic 
holders of rights, namely human beings, 
have such a status, because then we can see 
why this status cannot be extended to other 
animals. 

A good is that end of an action which 
fulfils the nature of the agent. There are a 
number of goods which fulfil human nature, 
without which a human being cannot 
flourish, that is, live a distinctly human 
life. Food; health; family; friendship; 
knowledge and understanding; work; play; 
artistic experience; above all religion: these 
are some of the principal things which 
fulfil us as humans, to use Aristotle’s 
definition, as rational animals. The total 
absence of any of them diminishes our 
human dignity, our integrity, our natures - 
it leaves not just a quantitative but a 
qualitative gap in our lives. 

If humans are rational animals, how- 
ever, does this not mean that some animals 
have rights? And if so, why not all ani- 
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mals? When we see how rights interact 
with goods, then it becomes clear why it is 
not qua animals that humans have rights, 
but qua rational beings. A right is best 
thought of as a kind of protection con- 
ferred by morality. For instance, my right 
to privacy means that I am protected by 
morality itself in my pursuit of the good 
which privacy constitutes, namely a sphere 
of activity which remains unknown to oth- 
ers. Without such a sphere of activity a 
person’s integrity would be undermined - 
privacy is essential to human dignity, and 
hence is a good. Now, like many goods it 
may not be - and privacy in English com- 
mon law is not - protected by the legal 
system. But this does not mean we can 
invade each other’s privacy, since moral- 
ity itself confers protection: I have a moral 
right to privacy, and your violation of that 
right would be blameworthy unless justified 
by a greater right, such as another’s right 
to life. 

A right, then, protects a person in their 
pursuit of some good; it means that others 
are under a duty not to violate that right; 
that the right holder is morally permitted 
to exercise his right without hindrance; 
and even, in certain cases, that he is per- 
mitted to use force in safeguarding his 
right (eg the right of self-defence). What 
does all of this imply about right-holders? 






, 


Knowledge and freedom 


It implies two features: (1) that the right 
holder knows that he is pursuing a good, 
and hence that he is exercising his right to 
do so; (2) that he is free to do so. 

No one can be under a duty to respect 
another’s right if he cannot know what it is 
he is supposed to respect. Similarly, no 
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one can call another to account with regard 
to respecting his right if the former cannot 
know what it is the other is supposed to 
respect. By ‘call to account’ I mean mak- 
ing a conscious demand on them, even 
without speaking a word. How can the 
right holder make a conscious demand on 
another if he cannot know what he is 
demanding? Again, no one is under a duty 
to respect another’s rights if he is not free 
to respect or not to respect, if he is not able 
to choose right and wrong. Similarly, no 
one can possess a right if he is not free to 
pursue the good it protects, if he is not 
capable of planning his life, ordering his 
priorities, choosing to live in a dignified 
and fully human way or a squalid and less- 
than-human way. 

Now it becomes clear why animals - 
by which I mean nonhuman animals - 
cannot possess rights. It is because they do 
not possess the two features which are 
necessary for being a right-holder. No 
animal knows why it lives the way it does; 
no animal is free to live in one way or 
another. Animals, from the most primitive 
bacterium to the most human-like ape, are 
governed purely by instinct. We humans 
are also partly governed by instinct, of 
course: I do not get up every morning and 
think: “To eat or not to eat - that is the 
question”: I just go and make some toast! 

Note two things, however. First, the 
more animalistic our behaviour, the more 
instinctive it is. Food, drink, reproduction 
- these are the sorts of activities that are 
largely if not wholly instinctive and if they 
were not human life would be an intoler- 
able round of decision-making which would 
doom us to extinction. Secondly, no matter 
how instinctive, every such activity can 
come within the sphere of choice, or free 
will; otherwise there would be no hunger- 
strikers and no celibates, to take two obvi- 
ous examples. As babies, when mentally 
handicapped, or senile, or even comatose, 
humans may be governed far more by 
instinct than by conscious and free choice, 
but this does not mean such people have no 
rights. They are still qualitatively different 
from nonhuman animals because of the 
kind of creatures they are; and so they 
have rights as humans, just as do the 
sleeping, the drunk and the drugged. Nei- 
ther age, nor illness, nor abnormality can 
change the fundamental fact that they are 
all instances of a distinctive kind of animal 
- free to choose and conscious of why it 
does so. 

Not so for the animal kingdom. No 
experiment that has ever been conducted 
into animal behaviour has demonstrated 
that animals know why they do what the 
do, or are free to choose one course of 
action over another. For example, many 
experiments have been conducted on in- 
sects to see whether they can deviate from 
instinctive behaviour. (For an amusing case 
study involving ants, see the reminiscences 


of the celebrated physicist Richard 
Feynman.) These tests do not involve the 
deception of stupid tiny creatures by clever 
big ones, so they cannot be explained away 
as cases of ignorance. Insects which, to 
avoid danger, roll up into a ball and drop 
onto the ground, will do exactly the same 
if a pool of water is placed underneath 
them. They can then be taken out and 
induced to roll up again. A certain wasp, 
Cerceris ornata, which hunts bees, will 
throw away its hard-won prey lying in the 
midst of sand it is trying to clear from the 
entrance to its nest - a bee which it had 
dropped there only hours before had be- 
come, to the wasp, just more sand! These 
cannot be cases of ignorance, any more 
than hens which hatch on plastic eggs and 
iron chains, geese which hatch on dung- 
hills long after their goslings have been 
taken away, and birds which drop food 
into a nest that has been deprived of its 
eggs. Indeed, one common and plausible 
explanation of the ‘mass suicide’ of lem- 
mings is that they continue to follow a 
migratory path that has long since become 
lethal - a path programmed into them as a 
matter of pure instinct. 

Research into the behaviour of mon- 


Retrieved From the Future 

John Seymour, New European Publica- 
tions Ltd, 14-16 Carroun Road, London, 
SW8 1JT 


In 1959 The Distributist ceased quarterly 
publication. It was the successor in turn to 
the monthly Register, The Weekly Review, 
G.K.’s Weekly, The Eye WitnessandBelloc’s 
New Witness. Its moral descent might be 
traced back to Cobbett’s Weekly Register. 
With the folding of The Distributist the last 
handful of members of The Distributist 
League, which included the late Sir Anthony 
Fell, MP for Yarmouth, dispersed. It might 
have been reasonably assumed that 
Distributism had been carted off to the 
historical dustheap. Except that in that same 
year a young author gave a series of three 
talks on the BBC Home Service. 

His name was John Seymour and in his 
talks he related how he and his wife, their 
boathouse having sunk beneath them, set 
out in search of a new home, eventually 
settling for two cottages and five acres of 
land in a remote part of Norfolk. As the 
milkman would only leave milk at the end 
of a mile-long lane they bought a cow. 
They found that they had a surplus of milk, 
and so bought a butter churn (and later a 
cheese press). They now had a surplus of 
butter milk and so they bought hens and a 
pig. To feed these animals during the win- 
ter they ploughed their land and grew root 
vegetables and corn. Step by step they 
reached self-sufficiency in all but salt, 
sugar and clothing. The talks formed the 
basis of a book The Fat of the Land. 

John Seymour went on to write his 


keys and apes is comparatively recent, 
pioneered in particular by Jane Goodall 
and her work with chimpanzees. There is 
still a lot to learn, and unfortunately most 
researchers do not even conduct the sorts 
of tests that would be supportive of the 
claim that animals are purely instinctive, 
but nothing which has been discovered so 
far shows that apes have the capacity for 
free choice. They can make and use tools, 
they form elaborate social groups, they 
carry on intricate battles of supremacy - 
all very interesting and some of it new, but 
none of it relevant to the question of ani- 
mal rights. The New Scientist reported 
excitedly a few years ago on the decep- 
tions chimpanzees carry out on each other; 
but then so do stick insects, chameleons 
and trap-door spiders. There is little that 
apes are known to do which is not repli- 
cated with equal complexity at the level of 
insects and reptiles. 


Prima facie evidence 


There is no room here to look in any depth 
at the empirical evidence; suffice it to say 
that the above observations make a strong 
prima facie case. I want, however, to 
conclude by clearing up some misconcep- 
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account of his life in South Africa, On My 
Own Terms, his invaluable hand-book The 
Complete Guide to Self Sufficiency and his 
onslaught upon ‘agribusiness’, Bring Me 
My Bow, among other works. He has now 
written this novel. Futurology is the in- 
thing at the moment, probably stimulated 
by the approach of the Millennium. 

John Seymour’s prognosis is based upon 
two simple facts. Every civilization has 
collapsed, there is no reason to believe that 
the West is immune to decay and Western 
civilization has based its economy upon a 
finite resource - oil. “Oil to grow, catch 
and carry the food; oil to generate the 
electricity to keep them lighted and warm; 
oil to work the pumps that keep water 
running out of taps.” Not only is this 
resource finite, but it is subject to disruption 
before it has run out. Seymour proposes 
two factors which would be certain to 
disrupt oil supplies - the growth of China 
as an industrial power, competing for oil 
and consequently raising the price, and the 
seizure of power in the Arabian Peninsula 
by Shia Mohammedans. What would then 


tions. As I indicated at the beginning, the 
fact that animals do not have rights does 
not mean we are free to be cruel to them or 
cause them unnecessary suffering. We are 
bound to look after and preserve the entire 
natural world. Nevertheless, we are free 
to use animals for our benefit and for a 
reason that does not in itself involve vice 
or immorality, such as food, modest cloth- 
ing and scientific research that can benefit 
the life and health of man. If this rules out 
fur coats as fashion accessories and re- 
search for cosmetics, so be it - I do not 
imagine the animal rights lobby will object. 

We are also free to hunt animals to 
protect our property, to protect the coun- 
tryside, and for leisure. None of this, 
however, licenses cruelty, bloodlust, or 
the deriving of pleasure from a sentient 
being’s pain. The basic principle is one of 
modesty: the living of an unluxurious life, 
attention to necessities, and respect for God’s 
creation. If all people attended to, these 
precepts, there would no more be bull- 
fights than there would be Draize eye tests. 
In other words, it is modern man’s very 
degeneracy which has led to far more 
animal suffering than ever existed in prior 
ages. 0 





happen to a civilization dominated by 
sprawling metropolises? 

Seymour presents the results in twenty- 
three chapters, each written from the point 
of view of a different character. As central 
government collapses there is conflict 
between the urban and rural populations 
with the army first attempting to deal with 
the situation, but gradually, like the last 
legion on the Danube frontier, fragment- 
ing and dispersing. What develops is not a 
simple one-way struggle of town versus 
country. The rural population, victorious 
in that they survive, divides between those 
who seek to establish a feudal society and 
those who fight for a Distributist peasant 
society and economy. 

The Feudalists, though country people, 
are city-centred; they cannot overcome the 
mind-set of modern civilization and yearn 
for the old oil-based system. As a 
Chestertonian Seymour’s sympathies are 
of course with the Distributists, and he 
convinces us that they will win. From out 
of the chaos of collapse a new, or rather an 
old, culture will be retrieved. Not the 
Empire of Notting Hill, but what comes 
after Notting Hill and Adam Wayne’s de- 
feat, which is the victory of his vision, is 
Seymour’s theme. 

In setting it out in fictional form he 
provides us with a cracking good read. 
But will it persuade an ascendancy soaked 
in the oil economy and conditioned by 
scientism to stop closing down coal mines 
and to start a crash programme of solar 
power generation? We can but hope. 

Anthony Cooney 
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LABOUR CORRUPTION 
Sir, 

John Bull (RN 16) is correct in 
calling for Conservative 
Central Office to start landing 
some punches on Labour. 
However, he neglected to 
mention corruption, which is 
endemic among Labour 
councils from Paisley and 
Monklands via Doncaster and 
Bassetlaw south to Lambeth 
and Hackney. 

Although one could 
catalogue hundreds of exam- 
ples of corrupt behaviour, 
such as intimidation of party 
members, possibly the most 
harmful exposure could come 
in highlighting the links 
between Labour and develop- 
ers destroying the Green Belt. 
Conservatives should be 
reminded that Labour has 
always been anti-environment. 
The Conservatives must ensure 
that the words “Labour” and 
“corruption” are as indissolu- 
bly linked as “Tony” and 
“Blair”. 

Peter Johns, 
Birmingham 


CLASS WAR? 
Sir, 
In “Abortion - Blair’s 
forthcoming quandary” (RN 
16), Ray Honeyford rightly 
censures the Prime Minister’s 
morally ambiguous “pro- 
choice” attitude to abortion. 
This can be seen to be even 
more scandalously ambiguous 
when we relate it to his and 
most of his party’s 
“anti-choice” attitude to 
fox-hunting. Both abortion 
and fox-hunting involve nasty 
forms of killing. Do I sniff of 
Old Labour hostility to the 
perceived class enemy? 
Antony Flew, 
Reading 


RE JAMES OWENS - I 
Sir, 
I was greatly interested in 
James Owens’ distressing 
article on the possible extinc- 
tion of European civilization 
in the United States (RN 16). 
Much as I appreciate his 
courage in raising unpleasant 
topics, I must insist that trying 
to extrapolate from present 
trends is always a risky 
business. 

His insistence that the 
current admittedly ugly trend 















“It is by benefit of letters that 
absent friends are, in a 
manner, brought together.” 





will continue presumes that 
the federal government, which 
is behind so much of it, will 
continue to push it. My guess, 
however, is that the federal 
government will soon disap- 
pear. Just as the central 
government of the Soviet 
Union broke up and its empire 
broke up, so the government 
in Washington will collapse 
and the United States break up 
into several independent 
nations. At the same time, the 
universities, a major force 
assaulting Western civiliza- 
tion, will collapse with the 
government. 
Christopher Condon, 
The Woodlands, 
Texas, USA 


RE JAMES OWENS - II 
Sir, 
Your article “New American 
nations” (RN 16) was timely. 
No-one with eyes to see or 
ears to hear can believe the 
United States will exist after 
2050. 

Robert Briggs, 

Florida, USA 


BRICKBATS AND 
BOUQUETS 

Sir, 

With one exception, I agree 
with all of Sir Alfred 
Sherman’s criticisms of the 
Thatcher adminstrations. 
Although he might not quite 
put it this way, it is. fair to say 
that classical liberals got most 
of the action while social, 
cultural and nationalist 
conservatives got a lot of 
rhetoric but:not much else. 
Mass immigration, as Sir - 
Alfred rightly states, was not 
robustly tackled; a large step 
towards European integration 
was taken in the passage of 
the Single European Act in 
1986; terrorism in Ulster, 
which had declined quite 
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markedly by 1984, was 
resuscitated by the iniquitous 
Anglo-Irish Agreement of 
1985; capital punishment was 
not restored when it would 
have been most propitious to 
do so after the landslide 
victory of 1983. I can only 
point to one event to which I 
can point with unequivocal 
pride - the retaking of the 
Falkland Islands. Mrs Thatch- 
er’s personal courage and 
determination were illustrated 
during this campaign. It was 
refreshing to see a British 
leader take action independ- 
ently of the United Nations 
and the European Union. We 
will not be able to do this 
again if we sign up to a 
common foreign policy. 

I commend Brian Crozier 
for his comments on the 
Spanish Civil War. His 
biography of Franco is one of 
the few genuinely even- 
handed books on the subject. 
But I did not find his views on 
Europe “complex”, but 
instead rather muddling. 
Support for a single European 
currency is not compatible 
with support for freedom. 
Entrance into a single cur- 
rency would mean the end of 
Britain as an independent 





nation. It matters not whether 
we ourselves or Brussels 
decide the criteria by which 
we join the single currency in 
1999 or 2002 - we lose our 
independendence in any case. 
As an eminent advocate of 
freedom, Mr Crozier. ought to 
realise this and trumpet the 
fact. 

Allan Robertson, 

London SE8 


FACTS OF LIFE 

Sir, 

The facts of biology and 
reproduction buttress the 
contention that homosexuality 
(Ray Honeyford’s essay, RN 
14) is prescriptively unnatural 
and abnormal and that 
heterosexuality is 
prescriptively natural and 
normal. For example: male 
and female sex organs 
complement one another; the 
bodies of a man and woman 
seem designed for one 
another. Certainly it would be 
a mistake to argue from 
biological fact to “what ought 
to be”; but, clearly, the facts 
of biology and reproduction 
do lend credence to the 
contention that heterosexuality 
- and not homosexuality - is 
natural, normal and a morally 
acceptable lifestyle. 

Those who mistakenly 
argue that homosexuality is 
natural and normal fail to 
make significant and much 
needed distinctions: the 
distinctions between human 
beings and mere animals, 
between prescriptive and 
descriptive morality, between 
what Emerson termed “the 
law for man” and “the law for 
thing”. 

Haven Bradford Gow, 
Eudora, Arkansas, USA. 
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Fifth Annual 


Congress of the 
European Working 
Group ‘Courage to 

take a Moral Stance’ 

(Mut zur Ethik) 


Mut zur Ethik is a widespread organisation 
which brings together highly qualified 
people from many countries who are 
appalled by the way in which our civili- 
sation is being undermined and debased. 
One of its constituent organisations is 
the UK Campaign for Real Education. 
Mut zur Ethik held its fifth annual three- 
day Congress in Feldkirch, Austria, 
from the 5th to the 7th Septem- 
ber 1997. These affairs are 

not for the faint 
hearted (though there 

is a lighter side as 
well); the sessions start 
at 8.30am and you are 


before midnight. 

The subject of this year’s Congress 
was “Human Dignity and the Rights of 
Man”. The Congress finished by ap- 
proving ten Principles covering such 
matters as the dignity of the individual, 
freedom from intrusion, injustice and op- 
pression, human rights - including the 
right to life itself, an honest and realistic 
policy towards drugs, honest education, 
the essential objectivity of science and 
the central role of the family. 

Among the Honorary Chairmen this 
year were Baroness Cox, Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Lords, the philosopher 
Roger Scruton, drug expert Professor 
Gabriel Nahas (USA), and the Zurich 
Professor of Pedagogy Fritz-Peter Hager. 
US Congressman and former Attorney 
General Bob Barr conveyed a message of 
support from Newt Gingrich, Chairman 
of the US Senate. This reaffirmed the 
importance of supporting young people 
and the family, and of combating the 
drug menace at every level with all 
possible means. 













In the first session, the Swiss 
psychologist Dr Annemarie Buchholz- 
Kaiser elaborated on the contribution of 
developmental psychology. She posed 
the question: how can we provide the 
best possible conditions in which chil- 
dren and young people can develop into 
mature adults, ready to face the demands 
of the next millennium? Other contribu- 
tors, including Norman Dennis, whose 
work on the effect of family break-up is 
well known, and Dr David Green (IEA), 
showed that the answer to this question 
is bound up with what happens in the 
family and in the wider society. Dr Green 
mentioned the Friendly Societies (and 
their equivalents in Germany and Swit- 
zerland) which, in the Nineteenth Century 
and well into the Twentieth, acted as 
local self-help welfare organisations 
which could well point the way out of 
our present difficulties. 

But many of our present troubles arise 
from what can almost seem like an enor- 
mous post-modern conspiracy in various 
fields to undermine our society by stealth, 
poisoning our minds with drugs and with 
all manner of debilitating notions. Among 
them, according to Dr Barbera Hug 
from Zurich, is the campaign to 

undermine the rights of par- 

ents by inventing 
highly inflated 
“Rights of the 
Child”. The Swiss 
writer Micheal Webber 
also drew attention to the 
abuse of group psychology 
and sex education in schools. Mut zur 
Ethik is prominent in drawing attention 
to the dangers and dishonesties in the 
movements to liberalise euthanasia and 
drugs. It does not shrink from pointing 
out that the policies adopted by many 


governments in the face of the AIDS - 


epidemic appear to be more concerned 
with appeasing the homosexual lobby 
that with preventing the spread of the 
disease. 

In the final session of ‘The Situation 
in Europe’, the well-known publicist and 
survivor of multiple persecution, Gerhard 
Lowenthal, emphasised that we must all 
work together, pool our resources, 
assemble our arguments, tell the public 
what is really going on, and spread our 
own gospel of hope and confidence in 
the family, our democratic institutions 
and in the civilisation which we have 
inherited. 

Stewart Deuchar, 
Vice-Chairman, 
Campaign for Real Education 
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Back issues of Right Now! are available for £1 
per copy, including post and packing, or 50 
pence each, for orders for 20 or more copies, for 
any mix of issues. Please send cheques, postal 
orders or international money orders, made 
payable to ‘Right Now!’, to: 


Back Issues, BCM Right, London, WC1N 3XX. 
Issues 1, 2,3 & 4: Sold out. 


Issue 5 (October-December 1994): Interview 
with Sir Teddy Taylor MP, crime and punish- 
ment, saving the shires, small business and 
Europe, the threat of Islam, political terminol- 
ogy and etymology. 


Issue 6 (January-March 1995): Interview with 
Nicholas Budgen MP, The Trap, Ulster, educa- 
tion, Tory finances. 


Issue 7 (April-June 1995): Interview with Peter 
Robinson MP, the internet, The Bell Curve, 
British food, Doctor Johnson. 


Issue 8 (July-September 1995): Interviews with 
Charles Moore and Garry Bushell, Britain and 
Bosnia, political correctness, conservatism and 
conservation, the cost of European union. 


Issue 9: Sold out. 


Issue 10 (January-March 1996): Interview with 
John Redwood MP, Ulster, Oliver Goldsmith, 
France's Front National, the Commission for 
Racial Equality, Dixie. 


Issue 11 (April-June 1996): Interview with Sir 
Richard Body MP, Britain out of Europe, 
metrification, enterprise culture, the end of 
liberalism, sex roles, Pat Buchanan, modern 
Russia. 


Issue 12 (July-September 1996): Interview with 
Hans Eysenck, the Newbury Bypass, health 
fascism, the Hollywood Blacklist, ‘social justice’, 
pornography, globalism, Joseph de Maistre. 


Issue 13 (October-December 1996) Interview 
with Martin Mears, Forbes’ tax proposals, 
opposing the handgun ban, the cost of economic 
refugees, J P Rushton, capital punishment. 


Issue 14 (January-March 1997) Interview with 
Neil Hamilton MP, Gibraltar betrayed, Piritim 
Sorokin, Rhodes reviewed, Italian identity, liberal 
censorship. 


Issue 15 (April-June 1997) Digby Anderson on 
social affairs, Alain de Benoist on the Nouvelle 
Droite, Andrew Hunter on the constitution, 
Prince Charles and Islam, Croatia, GK Chesterton 


Issue 16 (July-September 1997) Interviews: 
Sir Alfred Sherman and Brian Crozier, Blair's 
abortion dilemma, dispatches - Australia, Canada 
and France, new American nations, against 
EMU, the world’s favourite airline? 
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Is there a future for public 
service broadcasting ? 
asks Dennis Keighley 





In 1994, the then Secretary of State for National Heritage, Peter 
Brooke, won Cabinet approval to renew the BBC’s Royal Charter 
for a furher ten years from 1997. Mr Brooke’s action followed a 
public consultation exercise based on a consultation document 
entitled “The Future of the BBC” issued by the Heritage Depart- 
ment in November 1992. 

This astute move thwarted growing demands from modernis- 
ers within the Conservative Party to end the BBC’s 70-year-old 
protected status and expose its bureaucratic organisation to the 
bracing winds of competition. At the same time it neatly dropped 
a political hot-potato into the lap of a future government. As 
Private Eye might have said at the time: “Huge sighs of relief and 
doubles all round!” For the record, Labour largely supported the 
government line on this issue. 

Having bought this handsome breathing-space at who-knows- 
what long-term cost to the BBC and the taxpayer, neither of the 
major political parties gives any indication of how it intends to 
deal with the dilemma posed by a publicly-owned and funded 
corporation operating in a dynamic international market. 

The BBC faces problems from two sources. First, from the 
rapid development of communications technology and, secondly, 
from the competitive market pressures of such global giants as 
BSkyB and CNN. It is difficult to see how a national, terrestrial 
broadcaster, constrained as it is by its Royal Charter, can compete 
successfully in such challenging circumstances. 

It is almost certainly politically impossible for governments 
(of whatever party) to increase the annual TV licence fee to the 
levels necessary to generate sufficient funds for the BBC to 
compete effectively with the giants of the international communi- 
cations market. Thus, some critics contend, the BBC has the worst 
of both worlds: it lacks the political freedom and the commercial 
power it needs to become the world-class commercial company 
that its expertise merits. 

Sport provides an indication of the way things are going. 


Despite evidence from the market, some politicians (and others) 
say that national sporting events must continue to be available to 
all as a public service via the BBC. Such assertions are unreason- 
able and unrealistic. In a free society, the sellers of sporting 
services are entitled to negotiate contracts giving them the best 
financial return they can obtain for their sport from the TV 
contractors who, in turn, are responding to public demand. 
Using the political process to frustrate such contractual arrange- 
ments is at best hypocritical and at worst totalitarian. 

Where does the BBC go from here? 

Heroic efforts have been and are being made by BBC Direc- 
tor-General John Birt to attack the BBC’s cost base and to tackle 
its entrenched working practices built up over 70 years as a public 
institution. To judge from the high-level protests and resignations 
his policies are having some success. Despite these successes, the 
BBC remains one of the few major British institutions to be largely 
unaffected by the changes in British corporate culture since Mrs 
Thatcher revitalised so many areas of our national life in the 
1980s. 

How can the BBC be enabled to compete in the international 
market? The annual licence fee is due to be reviewed in 2001, 
when a decision will have to be made on whether it should remain 
as the BBC’s principal source of funding. It is generally recog- 
nised that once a significant proportion of TV viewers are paying 
for, or are capable of paying for, television by subscription it will 
become politically difficult, not to say impossible, to justify the 
imposition of a compulsory licence fee which all viewers must pay 
or face fines or imprisonment as at present. 

These realities are recognised by the BBC management. It 
plans to expand the Corporation’s activities through an increasing 
number of satellite television subscription channels to supplement 
the licence fee. There are plans to expand its commercial opera- 
tions abroad through a series of overseas satellite services. It also 
aims to broadcast a distinctive range of services to distinguish the 
BBC’s output from that of the commercial companies. 

Only time will tell whether these and other measures will be 
successful. The international broadcasting market is changing so 
fast that no one can forecast the likely shape of the industry in the 
first decade of the next century. It would be reasonable to assume, 
however, that the BBC is unlikely to continue in its present form 
as a public institution funded wholly by the licence fee. Q 
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Some of the wild, white, prehis- 
toric cattle of Chillingham, 
Northumberland, a relict herd of 
purebred cattle. Enclosed since 
the 13th Century within a 300 
acre estate which is a complete 
ecosystem in itself (even the 
water drunk by the cattle rises 
within the walls), they have never 
been permitted to interbreed with 
any other type of cattle. There 
are 48 in the herd as of 1997, 
and it is probably the only such 
-herd in the world, which makes 
them one of the world’s most 
endangered species. They do not 
tolerate human proximity, driv- 
ing out herd members that have 
come into contact with humans. 
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once were England would be largely ruled 
by Scotsmen, the Scots would also be able 
to run their own country with a consider- 
able degree of independence. 

What is perhaps most objectionable 
about the “nations and regions” proposals 
is the cynical assumption that England can 
justifiably be expected to make whatever 
sacrifices are necessary in order to pre- 
serve the British state, even if this means 
promoting the national identities of the 
Scots and the Welsh, and at the same time 
denying the English any further identity as 
a nation. Under this odd and retrograde 
constitutional set-up it is assumed that the 
Scots will be Scots and the Welsh will be 
Welsh, but that the English will be forever 
British, their English national identity 
gradually submerged forever in the peril- 
ous mire of regionalism. 

To any dispassionate outside observer 
such a solution may seem decidedly bizarre 
and may even look like the expression of 
Celtic revenge. However, the fact that 
such proposals continue to attract support 
is largely due to the way in which the 





English have continued to emphasise the 
British identity. This is perhaps not sur- 
prising since the existence of the British 
state is mostly due to the persistence of the 
English over many centuries. Even during 
the past fifty years, while the Scots and the 
Welsh, as a result of national revival, have 
become increasingly secure within their 
own authentic national identities, the English 
have still tended to express their patriotism 
as British. Their reasons for doing so are 
fairly evident. The English have always 
played the principal role in developing and 
preserving the British state, so that syn- 
thetic British patriotism is very largely 
their own creation. Moreover, unlike the 
Scots and the Welsh, the English had to 
adapt very little in order to become British. 
Although they made a number of conces- 
sions to maintain unity, it is nevertheless 
evident that the distinctive continuity of 
British institutions has been produced by 
the long continuity of English institutions. 
Consequently their investment of a part of 
their English identity in the British vases 
was never very considerable. 
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